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gFFICE DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE ASTOR HOUSE. 





~~ 1g LARGE AND ELEGANT ENGRAVING ON STEEL PLATE 


RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE, 


in their late Extraordinary Trotting Match in Harness, 


Is now ready for delivery at This Office, at One Dollar each. 





oemen residing at a distance can be supplied with a copy through the mail by en- 
7 entstith, free of postage. Agents and others will be supplied with one hun- 
me es upon remitting $75 to J. RicHarps, publisher, and at the same rate for a less 


‘qepectibers tothe ‘Spirit of the Times” will, of course, be furnished with a 


cee of charge, aS SOON as the requisite number of impressions can be taken from 


e plate 
ee 
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NEW SUBSORIBERS. 
> We have frequently been written to of late, asking for what sum a full 
of the plates that have been published in the “Spirit” can be obtained. In 
‘ we beg to state that persons remitting Twenty Dollars, shall be entitled 
ye paper for two years, with the ten plates, issued up to the close of the lase 

ue, as well as those that may be published during the term of their sub- 
aad In fature, nO new names can be added to our subscription list, until 
sae has been received in advance. Subscription $10 per annum. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

We ‘ind it necessary to make the following change in the terms and system 
wyment for advertisements inserted in this Paper. In future, a square of 
ictal lines (or 120 words) will be charged Two Dollars for the 1st inser- 

“and 50 cents for each subsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones in 
+: proportion. Less than 60 words will be considered half a square, more 
0 60 F square. No Advertisements will be inserted unless paid for in advance. 
»slemen in the country can easily ascertain the amount proper to be remitted 
y simply counting the words of their advertisements. The difficulty expe- 
-ogeed in collecting our advertising accounts compels us to adopt this course, 
» twill be rigidly adaered to in all cases. 
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Co Correspondents. 
!$.S—We do know G. B.—that is, he is an old and capital correspondent of ours. 
‘uch otliged for the essay ‘On the comparative value and economy of Horses and 
‘ues,’ which we shall trot out forthwith. 
several communications prepared for this week’s paper are unavoidably crowded out 
ie Foreign News. 
na trotuing match at mile heats, best 3 in 5,J. bets C. that three miles are trotted 
eght minutes. One of the horses is distanced in the Ist heat. Who wins?” Nei- 
tier, the bet is off, 


‘THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, A UGUST a7, 1642. 











Singular Occurrence. 
‘wo letters addressed to Jonn Brake, Esq., Treasurer of the Park Theatre, 
‘1 Orleans, instead of New York, were forwarded to that city, owing to this 


“s-direction, and remained in the post-office there for several months. At 


ngta they were taken out of the New Orleans post-office, by some one unau- 
‘rized so todo, The letters referred to enclosed papers of importance, but 
Mr. Blake and his family only, and it is to be hoped that the possessor will 


“ad them to him, properly directed to New York, or if they should have been 


‘stoyed, Mr. B. desires that he may be informed by letter, anonymously or 
“wise, of their contents. 
"ill our contemporaries of New Orleans oblige Mr. Blake and ourselves, by 
“Cog, Or transferring the above paragraph to their columns ! 





Py George!” here’s Kenpaut at last! And “ the same old two-and-six- 
“ice,” at that ! George arrived in town several days since—‘ with a pocket 
“locks.” Qur friend Greevey, of the daily “ Tribune,” announces “ his 
~ “pearance this season,” in the following terms :— 
ur friend Geo. W. Kenpatt, of the N. O. ‘‘ Picayune,” drepped into town 
tot two since, looking scarcely the worse for all the buffaloes, wolves, 
“'&-dogs, Indians, Spaniards, traitors, prairie-fires and nothing-to -eat, he en- 
_ “fed on his adventurous journey to Santa Fe, and circuitous return as a 
~*mnan in difficulties. We miss nothing of him but his whiskers—of his wit 
_. “tollery, not a particle has been scered out of him by ugly proximity to the 
y 6 ecd of Mexican shooting-irons, with his hands tied, and like pleasantries. 
~Ssares us that he means to revise and complete his Santa Fe sketches for 

oo publication as soon as he can find leisure—which we hope will be 
~ “dimer, 
‘endall hag taken out a copy right for the “ Sketches ” referred to, and hopes 
“*ee to publish them at an early day. By the exercise of a little care and 
, “€ can make the most readable book of the season, and though we are 
~ “8 to read the “ round unvarnished tale” of his “ travel’s history,” we 
“Ot refrain from advising him not to send it to press ina hurry. “ Take 
“TUme, Miss Luey.” 





LETTER FROM “N. OF ARKANSAS.” 
ALDIE, (Va.), August 17, 1842. 


2 “ar P—C. St. Georce Notann’s filly Jilt was foaled in the Spring of 
ieee by Paul Clifford, out of Lavinia Turner, [Paul Clifford is own 
te Gano.) Lavinia Turner was got by Lafayette, out of a Friday mare, 
ie Out of a Trafalgar, &c. 
ei ‘0 see so much written about the pedigree, &c., of Wagner. 1 
us a the statement of “ A.” is to be relied on where he states facts within 
en “nowledge. I, however, should be inclined, from the extraordinary 
“Atip see of Wagner, Fanny, John Blount, and others, to think that the 
heen from New Jersey was well bred. At all events, experience and 
lige Wa lead me to the opinion that a strong cross sometimes is no disadvan- 
"Uk him éner has not been appreciated as a race horse ; his performances 
eas me, next to Boston. Look at his two four mile races in one 
tat Make Reg 7:51—7:43, He was a campaigner, none of your sort 
Viger ne good race, and then have to be laid up in lavender a month. 
» alter he passed out of the hands of Garrison (who had “ Old 


CuaRLes,’’) never had a decent dog’s chance. I should say his colts stood as 
good a chance to make race horses as those of any untried horse. 

Below I give you a true and perfect copy of a pedigree furnished a gentle- 
man of my acquaintance. The paper from which I copy is about two and a 
half inches by one and a half :-— 

“ Jacop JoLLYWHAT 
knows of this mare 
* the father was a potomac 
the mother was an Eagle.” 


There is brevity and a spice about the foregoing which commend it to all writers 
of pedigrees. 

I fear Mersuon, and others, if they follow his example, [giving $1500 to 
bring Fashion South], will pay too dear for the whistle. I would not so humor 
those having charge of her ladyship. If she is disposed to set so high a price 
upon a sight of herself, I would let her stay away ; besides, the contingency of 
a wet day should be taken care of. There is reason in everything, and were | 
a proprietor I would not hold out any very extraordinary inducements to her. 

Truly yours, N. 

Note.—Our friend “‘N” will see by a paragraph elsewhere, that Fashion’s 
owner has all along objected to any extra purses being offered to bring her and 
Boston together. 





Length of the Washington Course at Charleston. 
CHARLESTON, South Carolina, Aug. 13th, 1842 

Dear Sir,—I was much surprised at the exception taken by A. C. A. to the 
correctness of the Diagram of the Washington Course, forwarded to you by 
Mr. Witson. It will be proved by the subjoined explanation, that A. C. A. is 
an error, and not Messrs. Parker and Pinckney, who furnished the diagram. 
The error of A. C. A. has arisen from his taking the short reach of one hundred 
and ten yards for the radius of the four Quadrants, which is one bundred and 
fourteen and a half yards, and not one hundred and ten, as calculated by 
him. 

I have felt it obligatory upon me as an officer of the South Carolina Jockey Club 
to forward to you, thus promptly, a refutation of the opinion advanced by A. 
C. A., and thereby to show conclusively for the satisfaction of those whose 
horses have made good time on the Washington Course, that the Track is over 
1760 yards, or one mile in length ! 

With great regard, truly yours, 

Joun B. Irvine, Secretary of the South Carolina Jockey Club. 


WASHINGTON COURSE. 
Inner Ditch of the Track. 
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The Inner Ditch of the Track is exactly 1760 yards or one mile. 
1 yard from the Ditch gives.........-. 1765} yards. 
2 yards from do.......----.-------- 1772 do 
Fetes: Gio d necetovensteccsecece 1778 do 
§ aie QB ncc ccce copes eneasecccves 1784 do 
— [Decimal 3.1416. 


CHARLESTON, August 12, 1842. 
The above is a copy of the Diagram furnished Mr. Wivson, and all the cal- 
culations are correct within half a yard,which was deemed sufficient. A.C. A. 
in his communication of the 8th July last in the “ Spirit of the Times” has com- 
mitted an error in taking the short reach of one hundred and ten yards (110) for 
the radius of the four Quadrants or Corners which is one hundred and fourteen 
and a half (1144) yards and not 110. Hence the difference in calculation. 
Cuarces Parker, 
Rosert Q. Pinckney. 








Married, on Tuesday, July 26, at Bodmin, by the Rev Charles Grylls, Job 
Wall, to Mary Best, of that town. 
IMPROMPTU ON THE ABOVE, 
Job, wanting a partner, thought he'd te biest, 
If of all woman kind he selected the Best ; 
For said he, ‘* of all evils that compass the globe, 
A bad wife would most try ‘ the patience of Job!’”’ 
The Best then he chose, and made “ bone of his bone,” 
Though ’twas clear to her friends she'd be best left alone, 
For among the weak sex, she’s the weakest of all, 
If ’tis true that ‘ the weakest must go to the Wail,” 








THE COQUETTE’S WEEK. 


Sunday.—A very tiresome day to get through. Went to hear the fashiona- 
ble preacher at St. ’3, just to shew the new bonnet Maradan sent me home 
yesterday for the Zoological Garden. The preacher is really very good-looking. 
Unluckily, his eye caught mine in the midst of the sermon, and the poor man 
was quite upset ; I even think his voice trembled slightly. I dare say he inquired 
who { was the moment the service was over. It is very unfortunate, that wher- 
ever I go, and whichever way I look, [ am sure of causing mischief. ss 
Very delightful, though, to increase the number of one’s conquests. I shouldn t 
like to marry a parson, and be expected to wear nothing but slate-colored silks. 
Horrid! . .. . If a bishoprick were in view it might be worth consideration. 
All the women began to whisper the moment I entered the church; my new 
bonnet set them on fire with envy and admiration. Two very soldierlike young 
men in the nearest pew could not attend to the sermon for looking at me : they 
were evidently struck by my profile, which is seen to advantage in that bonnet. 
I had a great mind to pull the veil down, in order to vex them, but refrained for 
fear of causing a scene. I hate making a scene, and deing conspicuous. A 
sandy-whiskered man, with a militaried coat, seemed to have a mind to follow 
us home. Saw him speak to our footman. What insolence! Desired John 
to tell me what he had said ; found he was asking the way to Oxford-street. 1 
must give up the church if all this goes on. rue a 

Drove to the Zoological Garden, with Colonel A , his wife, and his bro- 
ther. The A——'s being newly married, like to walk together; so young 
A fell to my share. if is a bad speculation for Mrs. A——— _ to be seen so 
near me; I can’t think why she’s so friendly, considering how her complexion 
looks beside of mine. Young A—— is very stupid. I believe the poor fellow 
is over head and ears in love with me; but it won't do. He is too shy ever to 
have said a word, or even given @ look, to imply it ; but I can always guess at 
these sort of things. I was more admired here than even at cbureh ; the crowd 
followed whichever way I went. That blockhead A—— said it was all to took 
at the giraffe. Quere—is this from dépit amoureuz, or downright stupidity ! It 

















is quite certain I am the belle of the season—the cynosure of alleyes. Saw 


Theodore in the distance : he looked very sad and woe-begone. I suppose he 
wanted to watch me from afar. I pretended not to see him, and dealt my smiles 
and bows right and left, without ever taking the least notice of him. He will 
call this coquetry, I dare say; but I am resolved to cure hii of his jealous fits 
before I Jet him hope to obtain my hand. Persuaded the A s to leave sooner 
than we had meant, on pretence of being tired, in order to provoke Theodore. 
Many of those who couldn’t get to see me must have been greatly disappointed. 
Dined out. The stout gentleman opposite me could not eat a mouthful. Quite 
struck by my beauty. He affected to have a swelled face—the excuse might do 
with others—bat I knew better. 


Monday.—The anniversary of the day I left off mourning for my late hus- 
band. Pour soul! I felt quite low-spirited, thinking about him. Drove out 
shopping, to get rid of my thoughts. Widow’s mourning is dreadfully unbe- 
coming, though I stood it better than most people. Captain S said I was 
the prettiest widow he ever saw. I wonder why he did not propose! If I lose 
a second husband, [ positively will not wear acap—hair a /a chinoise might do 
instead. Went to the jeweller’s: he shewed me a beautiful diamond necklace 
he bad just completed. My dear departed gave me nothing but cameos. I must 
manage better next time. The rich banker M could certainly buy the set 
if I accepted him; but he has such ared nose! All these moneyed men are 
such frights! As I was purchasing a pair of earrings a gentlemar. came into 
the shop about a chain. J could see that he was very much struck by my ap- 
pearance, though I scarcely turned my head to look at him. He was omnenily 
good-looking, and dressed in the most fashionable manner. I was wondering wha 
he could be, when [ perceived that he was tormented by a similar curiosity with 
regard to myself, aud took the opportunity of my crossing to the opposite 
counter, to inquire of the jeweller, in a low voice, ‘ who that beautiful woman 
was !”* [ gave him time to ask several questions, and being determined to outstay 
him, I pulled about a quantity of trinkets, and pretended to see nothing that 
pleased me. He evideutly prolonged his purchase as long as propriety admittéa, 
and went away with seeming reluctance. I perceived he spoke to my footman, 
who was standing at the door. 

“Do you know that gentleman?” said I, with great indifference, to the 
jeweller. 

‘‘ Here is his card, madam. It’s an Irish baronet, whom I never saw before, 
Sir Honorius O'Bryan.” 


The name was not new to me; my uncle the major, who lives in Dublin, has 
often mentioned him. I wish that I had known it svoner, and spoken to him; 
but I said nothing, and left theshop. Really Sir Honorius is very handsome. 
Felt afraid to question John, after yesterday's mistake, but at last curiosity got 
the better of my scruples, and I said, half angrily, ‘‘ What was that gentleman 
saying to you !” 

‘Please, ma’am,” said Joha, grinning, ‘‘he says as how he comes from 
Major Ashton’s, and wanted te know your direction to call with a message, 
ma’am.’ 

‘You are not very clear, John,” said I; “ it’s no doubt all a blunder.” 

‘*May be, ma’am,” said John, shutting the carriage door. 

In the evening went to Mrs. Sprightly’s quadrille party. Dressed myself in 
blue, because Theodore hates that color, and I was determined to shew him how 
well I look in it. To my great disappointment, he was not there. On inquirin 
for him of Mrs. Spright!y, she said she thought he must be in love, as he h 
lately grown quite unfit for society. 

Danced in every quadrille—three times with Frank. Half my partners were 
in love befure the evening concluded. 

Quere—Can Theodore be unfaithful after ali! I think I must be a little more 
gracious next time. 

Tuesday —Dear delightful Sir Honorius called to pay mea morning visit. 
He found me en neglige ; but some think I look best so, and if I am to judge 
by the compliments he paid me, he seems likely to be of the same opinion. He 
brought me a letter from the major—not a very long one, as usual, but full of 
recommendations of his friend, to whom Hector and Achilles were mere school- 
boys, he says, in point of valor. As for his personal qualifications, he disdains 
to mention them, but leaves it to my discernment to find out how handsome he 
is. To be sure he speaks with a strong brogue, but that I don’t much mind. [I 
shewed him my portrait by Chalon, which he pronounced “a jewel of a pic- 
thur ;” and I told him that I was sitting to another painter, in which I should be 
represented in a Polish costume, wl.ich I had worn at the last fancy ball. I ob- 
served to him, by the way, that I never allowed any of my male friends to be 
present in the artist’s studio ; whereupon he instantly said he hoped that did not 
extend to himself; and on my asking him why, with a very vacant and inno- 
cent look, he answered that he wished to be considered something more than a 
friend. ‘This was very pointed for a first visit. I never saw a man come to so 
quickly. I replied, that I would not tell him that the artist livedin B—— street, 
for fear he should put his threats into execution. Then he laughed a great deal, 
and said I was a charming ‘“‘crathur ;”’ and when he took his leave, (fearful he 
should forget it,) I called after him—* I give you leave to try any number but 
twenty-three, but mind, I forbid you that.” 


In the evening I went to the opera, with a party of friends, to hear i divine 
Rudini. Our box was next to the stage. It was allowed on all hands, that 
never had 1/ divino sung with such overpowering torrents of passionate earnest- 
néss. The secret of it was known only to myself. I breathed it not, nor 
would I for the world cause the Signora Ruodini the least uneasy feeling of jea- 
lousy ; but he saw me, and the emotion he felt was at once discernable in the 
tremor of his voice. It was not to Grisi, who stood by him, but to me alone, 
that he addressed those melodious ontpourings, that came gushing forth like the 
full swell of an Eolian harp, then melted away into a sort of ecstatic whisper. I 
felt my cheeks glow beneath his ardent gaze ; it seemed as if the eyes of the 
whole house were directed towards me. Mrs. D——, who sat next me, asked 
me if I didn’t enjoy the opera? I replied, with some embarrassment, that I 
pitied poor Rubini very much. Whereupon her brother, who sat behind me, 
laughed, and said he thought him, on the contrary, one of the luckiest of for- 
tune’s children; ‘ and,” said he, “to parody a great man’s saying, I may add, 
that if I were not myself 1 would be Rubini.”’ 


I bowed to acknowledge what I took as a compliment, and again turned my 
attention towards the stage. Grisi, I thought, looked daggers at me, whether 
for diverting the attention of the audience, or for absorbing her stage lover's ad- 
miration, I cannot decide. I had been too much excited by the opera to stay 
out the whole of the ballet, so I begged Frederick (Mrs. E———’s brother) to 
hand me to my carriage. 

“It is too bad for you to go away,” replied Frederick, “* When the Persian 
princes have beer. trying to catch a glimpse of your face for the last half- 
hour.” 

‘I think they are looking at Queen Adelaide,” said Mrs. D——, “‘ and hoping 
for a bow of recognition.” 

‘‘Nonsense !” said Frederick, who I thought gave his sister some sort of a 
sign; “‘do you think that I can’t see which way they are looking? Thisis not 
the first time they have spied out a certain houri visible two nights in a week, 
even when the weather is not fair.” 

‘Tt is time for me to retire,” said I, rising: “I de not wish to occasion any 
more mischief ;” and without listening to anything farther, I had the door of 
the box opened, and Frederick was obliged tu give me his arm to escort me 
cown stairs, saying, in a bantering tone, “‘ Have you done so much already?” I 
did not choose to enter into any explanation, and therefore left him to imagine 
what he pleased. I drove home, and retired to bed, in order to keep my good 
looks unimpaired by any further fatigue, against sitting for my picture to- 
morrow, 

Wednesday.— Went to the artist’s with Mrs. W——, who usually accompa- 
nies me on these occasions. The artist is an interesting young man, with @ 
pale, pensive countenance, and a look of genius. He seems unhappy. I hope 
I have not unconsciously given him any hopes, by now and then smiling 
when he has fixed his looks intently upon me. No trial is so dangerous as tak- 
ing the likeness of a handsome person; we dwell on each feature till 
Well! let me hope the poor young man has svfficient nerve to carry him 
through his arduous profession. I really pity painters exceedingly. 

Every knock that came to the door while I was sitting atade me start and 
turn round, in hopes that it was Sir Honorius. The painter, after begging me 
to have the kindness to keep in the same attitude, asked me if I capanted avy 
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«OQ dear no!” I replied, ‘‘ it would annoy me excessively if any one but dear 
Mrs. W—— were in the room.” : 

He ass me that orders were always given to that effect, and that no one 
should be allowed to disturb life. +All those who came while a sitter was with 
him were requested either pr 5 ox,.to call again at an hour when he was dis- 
engaged. I n to be afrai tsi Honorius would be actually sent away, 
but was relieved at lengthy by-hearlag Mis voice in the hall, loudly insisting on 
being shewn up stairs. “I think,” saith I, “ that is Six Honorius O'Bryan; and 
ashe is a particular friend—not of mine, but of my ancle,” I added, seeing a 
faing smile pass over the paigter’s countgnance, “ I should be sorry if he were 
turnéd away.” =! ow ; 

The pater flew to grep ibe find met Sir Honorius, who, nowise daunt- 
by the servatit’e remonstrances, made a forcible irruption as far the landing. 
He fell into ecstacies‘at-the sight of the Polish dress, and called up a deep 
flush on the artist’s countenance, by asking him whether he was not in love 
with the beautiful original of the picture! He then examined the different 
portraits that were about the room, making his remarks on each with so much 
drollery and originality that he kept me in a constant laugh, to the great scan- 
dal, as it appeared, of Mrs. W——, and the no small annoyance of the pain- 
ter, who at length said, he found it quite impossible to proceed aay further that 
day. And he appealed to Mrs. W——, to say if she thought it possible he 
could do either me or himself justice, when I denied him the privilege of seeing 
any part of my face. 

‘It’s myself shall do justice any way to that beautiful face,” said Sir Hono- 
rius, bounding forward with a leap that overturned the easel, and giving me so 
hearty a kiss that it resounded through the unfurnished réom in a manner that 
quite distressed me, Mrs. W—— locked lorrified—the painter utterly surpris- 
ed and confounded, and I was really so ashamed that, profiting by his stooping 
to pick up the painting, I wished him good morning in an inaudible tone, and 
left the room. After my friend and myself had got into the carriage, Sir Hono- 
rius waited for no invitation, but jumped in after us, when Mrs. W. said to 
me, in the most serious manner,—* If you have so little dignity as to allow that 
man to enter your carriage, after his ungentlemanly behaviour, it is no reason 
for me to degrade myself by bearing with his company—lI shall walk,’’ she add- 
ed, finding that I made no attempt to eject my boisterous admirer ; and ordering 
Joha to open the carriage door, she actually got down, without even wishing me 
good morning. 

Mem. 1. Mrs. W—— shall never go with me to the painter's again. 

Mem 2. When I am Lady O'Bryan, I shal! cut her acquaintance. 

Thursday.—Found several notes on the table when I came down to break- 
fast, amongst which was one written on beautiful velum paper, and instead of 
the usual envelop, it was wrapped in a piece of brocaded silk. It smelt divinely 
of otto of roses. I read as follows :— 

“ Lovety Houri,—Y our eyes are like two flaming stars that have scorched 
up mv heart. 

‘Your face is like the full moon that illumines the countenance of a dying 
man, whom leve for you has reduced to the last extremity. 

‘Your lips are roses,that I long to water with the dewy tears of my hopeless 
passion, and your teeth are pearls of equal value with those | shall be proud to 
lay at your feet, in the form of two bracelets, if you condescend to smile on 
the homage of one of the Persian PRincEs.” 


Reflected a long while as I sipped my coffee. Sir Honorius would, of courses 
propose—indeed he had almost done so yesterday, in the carriage ; but here was 
the chance of a throne. 

Mem. Mast get the interpreter to tell me if there are any balls and plays in 
Persia. before I give an answer. 

Paid some visits Came home, and wrote to Mr. J. B. F r, to tell him 
that before I gave a decided answer to the Prince, I must know what sort of 
jointure I was to expect. Also, begged him to tell me as a friend, which of 
the two princes was in love with me. 

Went to a soiréedansante. Danced twice with Frederick, who was unusually 
gay. Smiled at Theodore, as he passed me. He is really very handsome ; 
and if he were rich, I should take pity on him. Quere, is he still so angry at 
what he calls my levity, that he would not speak to me? Made a conquest of 
Colonel N , who took me down to supper. 

Dreamt of Persian Princes. 

Friday.— Went to keep a stall at the fancy fair. Threw all the other stall- 
keepers into the shade. Everybody came to look at me. Forced all my male 
acquaintance to buy something, because it would look so well to the charity. 
Sir Honorius bought a pin. He asked me whether I sold wedding-rings ? Told 
him I did not. He said ke hoped soon to want one, and looked ot me with a 
smile. Pretended to be busy with my goeds, and not to understand him. 
Flirted with little Fanny L——’s lover. Her stall was opposite mine: she 
kept looking at us all the while, and not minding her business, and lost, I am 
sure, a dozen customers. Think I have secured him as an admirer. 

Mem. 1. It is convenient to have danglers to play off against real lovers. 

Mem. 2. Inquire of J. B. F——r whether the bazaars in the East are like our 
fancy fairs, and whether the ladies are veiled when they keep a stall. 


Saturday.—At breakfast, amused myself with reckoning up the conquests of 
the week :— 























Sunday—Two officers ; Mrs. A ‘s brother ; one stout gentleman. .... 4 
Monday—Sir Honorius; a dozen of my partners...........-. tcecedece 13 
Tuesday—Rubini; the Persian Princes..........-- Peat acekes sae 3 
Woe WINNIE SA Wk a vin cw cece oda cece cocceccbscceeces 1 
Thursday —Colonel N——-... .... ...--2.2---- Nnaateue maddunirnthaaante ] 

Friday—Fanny’s lover; the world at large, say at a moderate compu- 
CO et asad Sock o  deccedunwc doce peotbesecece tt 
DOs id edee tcncnaseesenoes - 33 


Pretty well for one week! But, to separate the wheat from the chaff, only 
— four useful ones, namely : Sir Honorius, the Persian Princes, and Colo- 
nel } : : 

Here the postman brought a letter from Major Ashton. Read as follows :— 


‘“‘ Dear Niece,—If a rascally valet of Sir Honorius O'Bryan should appear in 
his master’s clothes, and pass himself off tor the baronet, beware of counterfeits, 
as the newspapers say, and tell your footman to kick him out of the house. 
Hoping that by this time the scoundrel has been apprehended, and Sir H.’s 
watch, &c., been recovered, 

I remain, dear niece, your affectionate uncle, 


Flung the letter into the fire in a passion. 

Began to read the Court Journal to get rid of my thoughts. Saw the follow- 
ing paragraph :—‘ Yesterday morning, at St. George's, Theodore . of 
the —th Dragoons, to Alicia, only daughter of the Hon. Mr. Allworth, of All- 
worth Park.” 

_ What! married one of the richest heiresses in England! A little trumpery 
lieutenant, who had not a farthing of his own! These unequal matches are 
positively disgusting! Should have thrown the paper after the letter if it could 
have annihilated the fact. 

Went to Mrs. D , by appointment, to rehearse some charades and ta- 
bleaux. That odious Fanny L—— was there: she is to act a Greek girl, be- 
cause they all think she has a Grecian profile. 

Mrs. took me aside, and said she hoped I should not be angry, but 
she had allowed the Persian Prince to come to meet me; that he was below, 
and would not come up before the unveiled ladies, but begged to be allowed to 
lay his devotion at my feet. I consented to go down stairs. Fanny L ac- 
companied me, to keep me in countenance. The Prince, on seeing me enter, 
threw himself on the floor, with his head almost touching the carpet. The in- 
terpreter, who stood by, told me he would remain in that posture till I gave him 
some hope. I[ told him I was not more hard-hearted than others of my sex. 
Then he said some gibberish to the interpreter, who asked me whether I would 
Ax the day for him to enter the paradise of his hopes ; and that he should think 
himself as much honored by my alliance, as if he were going to marry the sister 
of the sun and the moon. 


But,” said l, “how many wives is his highness already married to !—for I 
am very jealous.” 
i iowa leared his ear towards his royal master, and then answered 
be a ime highness owns to sixty-seven wives, all of whom shall be stran- 
g ore your arrival in Persia ; and you will be the only and beloved wife 
of be bosom.” 
thought of Sir Honorius’s failure, and that helped to decide me. ‘ What 
I will he make?” said I, “and does . know the meaning of the 
‘* His sublime highness,” continued the inter 
SS, ; preter, after exchanging a few 
rg — beers with the prince, “does not know the exact Sanaa of 
owe ; but he offers you forty camel-loads of gold and precious stones.” 
That will do as weli,” Treplied, when Fanny L—— burst into a fit of un- 
—_r laughter, at the same time the interpreter turned round to conceal 
es and the Prince bent in two with his efforts to restrain his merriment, til] his 
beard came off and his turban rolled on the floor, and discovered Mrs. D ’s 
ee to my indignant sight. The interpreter was Fanny L——’s lover. I 
eft the house in a passion, and went home. It was in vain that Mrs. D—— 
aed an hour after to try and appease me, and beg me not to be angry with 
-s rick, who, she said, was much more really my admirer than any of those 
: om I fancied in love with me. It would not do; I could not forgive him, and 
never will. Declared I would not act in any : " 


of the Ch . WwW t at 
home for the rest of that day. Tore the Court Jeatad ae \ hota Un. 


ripped all my dresses for the tableaux and charade 
. s. Could not eat any dinner. 
Dic not go to the Opera, to spite the people. Hate overybuly and eveything. 





G. AsuTon.” 























Obliged to deduct two Persian Princes, one Sir Honorius, one Fanny’s lover 
from the list, leaving a total of only twenty-nine. Received a note from J. 
B. F——r, saying he did not uaderstand what I meant, and begged me to 
explain. 

Twelve o'clock at night. Been reading some French books ; determined in 
future to imitate “la belle Paule” of olden times, who was obliged to shew her- 
self once a week, to prevent her lovers (that is to say the whole male popula- 
tion of the town) dying of grief at not seeing her. “ Et ce n'était pas trop,”’ 
said the narrator very naivement; and all (male) London shall soon be forced 
to repeat ‘‘ce n’est pas trop,” while all female London will no doubt think even 
one day of conquests est érop for their liking. C. ve P. 
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(FOUNDED ON A FACT.) 
BY JOHN POOLE, ESQ. 


Not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplexed in the extreme.—SHAKSPEARE. 

















* Very well, Mr. Dewdney,” said my wife. And she quitted the room. 

Now, had there been nothing more than the ‘‘ very well,” her willing acqui- 
escence in what had preceded might have been inferred fromit. But it wasthe 
“Mr. Dewdney !” And it may safely be taken as a rule, that when a woman 
Mr.-Dewdneys her husband, or a man Mrs.-Dewdneys his wife, there is some 
dissatisfaction in the case—so, at least, was it ia the present. And all about 
what? Why, about so dull a companion—no : an un-companion, as Brumby. 

We had been married nearly two years, and this disagreement, slight as it 
was, was the first that had ever occurred between us. How, indeed, could it have 
been otherwise? My dear Clara’s temper is the sweetest in the world ; as for 
mine—but ask Clara. She had left me alone in the parlor (where we had just 
finished break fast), brooding over this our first quar—quarrel ’—away with that 
hateful word '—misunderstanding ? even that is too strong a term. She had 
left me, then, brooding over my little tiff—ay, that’s it ;—I had borne it for nearly 
two minutes—I was in agonies—I could endure it no longer. 1 rang the bell. 

** John,” said 1, ** go to the drawing-room” 

I heard her pac:ng the room above ; and the state of her mind, poor dear ! 
was 2 aap indicated by her hasty and irregular step. 

‘* John,” said I, “‘ go to the drawing room and tell your mistress I wish to see 





her.” 

She came, her smiles shining through her tears—she knew that ‘twas for re- 
conciliation [ had summoned her. We rushed into each other's arms. 

“Clara!” cried I. 

“ Clarkson !” exclaimed she Charles Clarkson Dewdney is your humble 
servant, when styled at full length; but she always calls me Clarkson. 

‘* Never, never again,”’ said I, *‘ Jet such a scene occur between us, dearest.”’ 

“Oh, never, love,” says she. 

Sucha couple! Adam and Eve before they partook of that unlucky dessert, 
perhaps—but since then nothing like us! 

“ Then you won't ask that Mr. Brumby to dine here to-day,” said my wife. 

Observe the significant that. Never is that pronoun so applied, whether to 
man, dog, woman, cat, or child, but it is intended to convey the idea of dislike. 
See— 

‘* Send the dog out of the room.” 

There is nothing in that which any dog—excepting some very thin-skinned 
dog indeed—could take as an offensive personality ; the dog is momentarily in 
the way—that’s all. 

But—“ Send that dog out of the room.” 

Here the dog is unequivocally marked as an object of personal dislike—it is 
pointedly insulted—and no dog of becoming spirit but would quit, not the room 
only, but the house ; nor ever return to it though it should see the whole town 
placarded with a guinea reward for its recovery. 

By “that Mr. Brumby,” then, it is clear my wife has no extraordinary regard 
for Mr. Brumby. 

“Then you won’t ask that Mr. Brumby to dine here to day ?” 

(I had previously said I would ask ‘Mr. Brumby to dinner ; and that it was 
which provoked the horrid ** Very well, Mr. Dewduey.”’) 

“*T won't,” now replied J. 

“Very well,” said my wife ; and instead of quitting the room, she patted my 
cheek. Adam and Eve, indeed—! 

“Tf you mus¢ ask him to dine with you,” continued she, “ take him to the 
Pangrowleon—he is so very disagreable.”’ 

“I will, my dear Clara,” said [. 

Not the least of the advantages of belonging toa club is, that if you happen 
to have an acquaintance who is in any way disagreeable or disreputable, and 
whom, therefore, you would be unwilling to invite to your own house, you can 
take him to your club. No great harm can come of that. 

‘* And now, my love,” said J, ‘ tell me why it is you so much dislike Brum- 
b 79 

The reason is,” replied she, ‘‘ he is such a bore !” 

I never give up any one so hastily, so I made as stout a fight for him as it was 
possible to make. 

‘*Granted,”’ sa‘d I; ‘‘he zs a bore—an intolerable, an insufferable bore ; 
but then, you must acknowledge that he—he—in short, my love, he is a very 
good man.” 

‘No doubt he is,” said she; ‘‘he may possess ‘every virtue under the sun ; 
all that may qualify him for going to Heaven; but he is not qualitied for plea- 
sant society on earth.” 

‘** You must allow,” said I (for I was resolved not to give him up), ‘‘ you must 
allow that he talks a great deal.”’ 

**Call you that talking !” exclaimed she. ‘ He’s a dull, drowsy proser: his 
talk is like the buzzing of a bee in a bottle. And then, he has but one subject 
to talk about—prints, prints, prints, eternally prints! his collection of prints ! 
his Mare Antonio: his Albert Durer! his Bartolozzi! Paganini would play 
divinely upon one string for a quarter of an hour at a time; bat then he 
could play upon the other three quite as well. Now your Mr. Brumby has but 
one string to his fiddle, and even upon that he’s a very bad fiddler. ‘Then, not 
only can he talk of nothing else, but he will not alow any other person a choice 
of subject—he cuts through them—-rudely and impatiently interrupts them with 
a something or other about his eternal engravings. A little of that subject 
would be very well in its way ; but to run it to death, as he does—! Oh, the 
tiresome man! The best conversers—and he has met some good ones at our 
table—are killed dead by him. One is anxious to listen to them, but, no ;—no 
chance for conversation where Mr. Brumby is.” 

‘But, my love,” said I (still resolved not to give him up), *‘ he does not al- 
ways interrupt it. On the contrary—he will often, when another person 18 in 
possession of the attention of the table, politely pretend to fall asleep.”’ 

“Tt was upon such an occasion,” said my wife, laughing, ‘that poor Hook 
stopped short in the midst of one of his liveliest sallies, and cried—‘ Pray, si- 
lence, ladies aud gentlemen, tor a snore from Mr. Brumby.’ ” 

“ But really, my dear Clara, you must allow,” said I, (determined uot to 
give him up) “ you must allow that he is a perfect master of that, the only sub- 
ject he ever opens his lips upon—that he is a connoisseur of the first rank—of 
taste refined, of judgment unerring.” ¢ 

“Now, Clarkson,” said she, ‘is that really your opinion! Come; speak 
honestly.” = 

‘‘ Why,” said I (more and more determined not to give him up), “ my Opinion 
upon the subject of engravings is of slight value, for I don’t pretend to under 
stand much about them; but Dom. Colnaghi, whose opinion is unquestiona- 
bly first-rate, assures me that he is little better than an ignoramus: that he 
knows little or nothing of the matter; that he has merely got by rote the 
terms of the art and a string of names of the most eminent artists, from Marc 
Antonio to Charles Heath, which are perpetually in his mouth ; and that if he 
should escape purchasing, on his own judgment, an H.B. for an Albert Durer, 
he would be a lucky fellow. However, my love, I must, in justice to him, say 
that that is not my opinion of him—it is only Dom. Colnaghi’s.” 

Having thus gallantly defended my friend, I sat down and wrote him the fol- 


lowing note : 





“Mornington Crescent, Wednesday, 8th June. 
“Dear Brumby, , ' 
‘Mrs. Dewdney, I am sorry to say, is not very well ; 80, instead of coming 
here, pray meet me at the Pangrowleon at seven. It is an open day there for 

visiters. ‘Yours, faithfully, 
“C. C. Dewpney.” 
“« At what time, dearest, do you think you shall get rid of your lively guest ?” 


inqui wife. : 

“To Peal nine, or half-after,” replied I; “ but i will not remain out 
n I can help it, love.” 

“so not for at I made the inquiry, dear,” said she ; “but I—you—” 

I did not particularly remark it at the time ; but it afterwards struck me for- 

cibly, very forcibly, that she hesitated. 

“Well, Clara; but what?” inquired I. 

“ Why, Clarkson, you are engaged with my brother Richard, at Hammer- 

smith, to-morrow, to go up the river for a day’s fishing. Now, instead of get- 

ting up at five in the morning (as you talked of doing) whica will be so uncom- 

fortable, so very uncomfortable for you, do get into an omnibus ora cab, and go 

down to-night. Richard, you know, will give you a bed.” 

‘* But, sweetest,” said I— 





“ Now, dearest,” said she, “you shall—you must—I implore—I entreat. 


ee 





You will oblige me by going. I can’t bear the tho Pir 

out at such a barbarous hour as five. [I shall be le YOur hurry, 

me.” if you Telus 
Sweet, considerate soul! Could I refuse her any thing! anda 

whose object was my Own convenience, my own comfort. Yet s caiuest, t 

request with an earnestness that— Pressed 
Now I call every star, every planet, nay, the chaste moon herself. +. — 

that I am not jealous. Had my Clara ever given me cause for nal tO Witness 

ver—not the slightest. I knew that Little ‘limberman of the Gre tina 


had, within the last few days, returned to England—What then tre ce 
Lg a Oy 
y 


% 


" 
’ 
, 
oe 


seen him ashe rode past our house look up at the windows— What th 

‘ : hen ? 
wife knew not of his return: and had she known it—What then? p... M 
four years since he paid his addresses to her—she liked him a little : 
of that! Did she not reject him—and forme! Besides, be is % 
I am not jealous: yet was there an earnestness in her entreaty 
return home that night !—Shame vpon me for the unworthy t 
mised to go that night to Hammersmith. 

In due time (John having placed my night-bag in a cab) I drove 
club to receive my friend Hreeibe—den taking an affectionate leay 
little wife. Our leave-takings, though but for a sirgle night, were 
nature to—But these scenes must not be dwelt upon. 

* * * * * 

It so happened that Brumby and I were the only persons in the Visiters’ po, 
—we had it entirely to ourselves. What an opportunity for an easy here 
strained confabulation! And what a variety of pleasant topics were » 
us !—Parliament and the income-tax ; the Opera at the most brilliant ses _ 
its season, all the singers quite well enough not to sing ;* morning concerts 7; 
berg, and the projected Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Piayos,,,.. 
our English theatres-royal, and the crowds that nightly rush—to the F; wv 
play; the Royal-Academy exhibition, and Mr. Hume's patriotic sitet a” 
the R A.s should be compelled to throw open the doors gratis, and pay all a 
expenses of the establishment out of the ‘ tottle of the whole;” copys... 
and the rights of every body in it except the author—together with“ crows. 
quest-law” upon the subject ; the—In a word, topics were endless. 

But Brumby had just purchased a Rembrandt etching, and—Oh, my stay: 

Here, be it observed, that my wife truly characterized the talk of Brome 
when she compared it to the drowsy, monotonous buzzing of a bee in g bets 
* word is occasionally detected: the rest is one unmitigated brum-br ‘ 

rum. ° 
‘ _ Brom-brum-brum early impression brum-brum fine preservation brum. 
rum— 

“ Brumby, you'll find that asparagus-soup very good; put down your or 
and take it while it’s hot.” 7° 

‘*‘ Brum: brum-brum early state brum-brum—” 

‘‘Now Brumby, do put aside that print, or neither those flounders yo, the 
stewed eels will be worth eating.” 

‘“‘Brum-brum my Mare Antonio bram-brum undoubted specimen br». 
brum—” : 

‘“‘Here’s a cutlet and a chicken-salad, and that’s your dinner; bur, 
Brumby. pray have done that print. Here—try this Movelle.” 

“ Brom-brum-brum Rembrandt brum-brum my collection brum-brum Dyke 
Buckingham’s brum brum—” . 

The cluth was removed. And now for a little talk. 

“Brumby, fill your glass.—A curious circumstance occurred at the Oper 
last night : at the very moment that—” 

* Brum-brum left leg a/eetle out of drawing brum-brum—” 

“Now, for Heaven's sake, my dear fellow !—Well ; at the very momen—” 

‘**Brom-brum wonderful depth bram-brum expression brum-brum free bur) 
brum brum—” 

‘Tt was an interesting little episode, I assure you. At the very momen! 
that Her Majesty Brumby !—Brumby !—open your eyes ; don’t go to sleep 
Come, fair play; you had the talk all your own way at dinner; let us now dj. 
vide it, and change the subject, for, upon my life, 1 can’t stand much more of 
your Rembrandt etching.” 

“ Brum-brum my Albert Durer brum-brum this etching brum-brum, powerfi! 
effect brum-brum perspective brum-brum Rembrandt brum-brum sharp touches 
brum-brum-brum-brum brum-brum————”” 

I awoke. How long he had been brum-brum drumming, | know 
not, for he was gone. I was alone in the room. I looked at my watch, 
Twenty-three minutes past two! ! 

Magnetism? Mesmerism! Fora provocative of sleep try a /éte-a-téte with 
a Brumby. 

Twenty-three minutes past two! I rushed out of the house; a cab wa 
passing at the moment ; I jumped into it. It was too late to think of going to 
Hammersmith, sv I ordered the driver to take me home. By the time [ should 
arrive there it would be three o’clock! I must disturb the servants, but there 
was no help for it. As for poor, dear Clara, who has been in bed these three 
hours, who sleeps lightly and is disturbed by the slightest noise—! But Jot 
sleeps in a small room near the kitchen, so I will ring the kitchen-bell. Toe 
brum-brum-brum was still in my ears, and I fell asleep ; nor did I awake till the 
driver stopped on this side of the turnpike, as I had desired him todo. My 
house was hardly twenty paces beyond it, and the toll saved would pay fore 
couple of letters. Cheap postage has taught us the use and value of od 

ence. 
‘ I walked towards my own door, when—oh, horror! My hair stood on end— 
my throat became parched—my knees bent beneath me—perspiration fel. 
large drops from my brow! Now was the hesitation explained ; now was tt 
anxiety to be rid of me for the night accounted for! . 

The canvass blind of the large, single, parlor-window was drawn down, a 
the lamp burning on the table (at that hour of the murning !) was so placed as t0 
throw upon it, with awful distinctness, the shadows of two persons: one was— 
yes, it was that cockatrice, my wife ; the other was a man, ay, a [i/t/e man—" 
was no other, it could be no other—for twice had I seen him look up a“ 
windows as he passed—than little Timberman, of the Grenadier Guards! There 
they sat, one on each side of the table. I could see their every movemen! © 
the same manner as the action of the figures is shown in the Ombres Clanas® 
I could hear their laugh, too—yes, they were laughing—oh, torture! laughs 
no doubt, at me! How admirably well she had contrived it! ‘‘ You mus! 
to Hammersmith to-night—you shall—I implore—I entreat—you will 03 
me by going.” And all this was repeated to him !—d—aation !—it was at's" 
perhaps, they were at that very moment laughing! I saw him raise 4 gov" 
his lips—my wife pushed a bottle towards him—(regaling him with my cho<’ 
whiskey, perhaps)—he shook his head in sign of refusal (prudent, at leas! 
that time of the morning)—he rose—she rose—they approached each other 
he—he—yes, by my wrongs! he kissed her! He put on his hat—she reouee 
her seat and took up a book—yes—the artful and evidently hardened crestu 
took up abook. He quitted the room and now I have the villains 
No sooner had he opened the street-door than I rushed upon him, and, set" 
ing him by the throat, dragged him into the parlor. My wile started from 4¢ 
seat. 

Half choked, as well as blinded, by rage, I cried, 

‘So, madam, was it for this, you—”’ an! 
“Oh, Clarkson, dear Clarkson !” cried she, ‘‘ what is the matter . y Mf 
But I see how it is: he has been dining at the Pangrowleon with that ™ 
Brumby, and is tipsy.” ton of 
Here, of course, she burst into tears! But the absurdity of the el 
getting tipsy in such company as Brumby’s! However, J was in anythitg™ 
a laughing mood. 
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married 

that I woylq 
bought !_} a 


down toy, 
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‘ vit my 
“Madam,” cried I, “I desire you will quit my house: instantly qul ” 
house, and go to your father’s As for you, Captain Timberman—— ike the 
These words [ uttered in a tone which must have sounded in his met 
whizzing of a brace of bullets. At the same time I shook him violenty. . 
“ He is tipsy,” continued my wife. ‘‘ Oh, Frederick, dear Frederic oO 
I was not aware that his name was Frederick ; but to “dear” him 


very face! I had wellnigh strangled him. > avert ¥02 
“ Frederick,” she continued, ‘I thought (as I said in my note to ng eee 
would come to me this evening) I thought that he would have been @ 
smith by this time ; but—” einer ot But quit mY 
“Oh, infamy !” exclaimed I, ‘‘by your invitation, was it. ¥¥ k, vebuld 
house, vile woman—instantly quit my house, and never more let m 

ou. And now, Captain Timberman—” ee 
oer Oh, Frederick,” said my wife, “I'll ring for John, who shall assist y° 
carry him up to bed.” 


‘Desist, base woman,” said I, as she took hold of the bell-rope fret 
the servants shall not be disturbed at this Jate hour, nor shall they he 
to witness your vile conduct.” ' + Why it 
** Oh, on powers !”’ cried she, “ he is mad! Late, a in le, 
is not yet eleven. For Heaven’s sake, Clarkson, release your bro 
release him, I implore you.” oe | the fact 
These words nova me to my senses. I looked the villain a ea aoe 
and calmly—it was, indeed, my own true, dear, ever dear, . 
Freddy ! 1 Jooked 


' 
The clock on the mantelpiece pointed at seven minutes to ere a precoding 
at my watch—it was unwound—I had omitted to wind it — 
night—it was still standing at TWENTY-THREE MINUTES PAST 
New Monthly, for August. ” 
cone 





, jad in the 
* « Bring your guitar” is the title of a modern ballad. It Is 4 veidom 
tations sent to foreign singers—Bring your catarrh? Certain ; 
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was not, however, permitted to dwell on these matters ; for 
Sion had already begun a narrative of the events which had occurred 
oe 7 illness. The Dillons, I found, had left for Dublin, soon after my 
me mLouisa Bellew returned to her father: and Mr. Burke, whose wound 


si? ‘ed out a more serious affair than was at first supposed, was still 
j wr i: his bed, and a lameness for life anticipated as the inevitable result 


ve attention 


niury: ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ * . 
‘ g aa for once in his life,” said the priest, ‘‘ has taken a correct view 
~  yew’s character ; and has, now that all danger to life is past, written 


"ee letter, reflecting on his conduct. Poor Sir Simon! his life has 
~*~ ssue of trial and disappointment throughout. Every buttress that 
) his venerable house giving way, one by one, the ruin seems to 
otal downfall, ere the old man exchange the home of his fathers for 
. narrow rest beside them in the church-yard. Betrayed on every hand, 
"and ruined, he seems merely to linger on in life ; like the stern-tim- 
me mighty wreck, that marks the spot where once the goodly vessel 
“and are now the beacon of the quicksand to others. You know the 
=. of course, that I chiefly alluded to——” 
| am completely ignorant of the family history,” said I. 
est blushed deeply, as his dark eyebrows met in a heavy frown: then 
iS etily towards me, he said, in a voice whose thick, low utterance be- 


vs 





nis agitation— 
: pet me, I beseech you, to speak further of wha:—had I been more 
..4—J had never alluded to! An unhappy duel, the consequence of a 
sore unhappy event, has blasted every hope in life for my poor friend. I 
"that is, 1 feared—lest the story might have reached you. As I find 
>" + sg, vou will spare my recurring to that, the bare recollection of which 
‘se a dark cloud over the happiest day of my existence. Promise me 
| shall not forgive myself.” 
ily gave the pledge he required, and we pursued our road—not, how- 
~~ before, but each sunk in his own reflections—silent, reserved, and 
F about four days,” said Father Tom, at last breaking the silence, “ per- 
“>eo. we'll be drawing near Murranakilty.” He then proceeded, at more 
.. to inform me of the various counties through which we were to pass, 
‘+ with great accuracy the several] seats we should see, the remarkable 
_ she ruined churches, the old castles, and even the very fox covers that 
our route. And although my ignorance was but little enlightened by 
.calgaue of hard names that fell as glibly from his tongue as Italian from 
Poman, vet 1 was both entertained and pleased withthe many stories he told : 
ve of them legends of by-gone days ; some of them the more touching and 
jealing records of what had happened in his own time. Could I have 
orrowed any portion Of his narrative powers—were I able to present, in his 
ong, but simple language, any of the curious scenes he mentioned, J should 
‘ans venture on relating to my reader one of his stories; but when I think 
- ach of the interest depended on his quaint and homely, but ever-forcible 
sr, as pointing with his whip to some ruined house with blackened walls 
len chimneys, he told some narrative of rapine and of murder, I feel 
wich the force of reality added power to a story that in repetition might 
seak and ineffective. 
CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE MOUNTAIN PASS. 
‘se whole, the journey to me was a delightful one, and certainly not the 
asant portion of my life in Ireland. Endowed—partly from his indi- 
~fis, partly from the nature of his sacred functions—with influence over 
jumble ranks in life, the good priest jogged along with the assurance of 
-; welcome wherever he pleased to halt, the only look of disappointment 
: when he declined some proffered civility, or refused an invitation to delay 
ney. The chariot was well known in every town and village, and 
y was the rumble of its wheels heard coming up the “ street,”” when 
oulation might be seen assembling in little groups and knots, to have a 
vth “the father "—to get his blessing—to catch his eye, or even obtain 
‘fom him. He knew every one and every thing, and with a tact which 
| to be the prerogative of royalty, he never miscalled a name nor mis- 
vent. Inquiring after them, for soul and bedy, he entered with real 
’ uto all their hopes and plans, their fears and anticipations, and talked 
it pigs, penances, purgatory, and potatoes, in a way that showed his 
ion, on any of these matters, to be of no mean or common order. 
egrees our way left the more travelled high road, and took by a moun- 
‘ack through a wild romantic line of country beside the Shannon. No 
ces now presented themselves, and indeed but little trace of any habitation 
large misshapen mountains, whose granite sides were scarce con- 
‘oy the dark fern, the only vegetation that ciothed them, rose around and 
In the valleys some strips of bog might be seen with little hillocks 
vy-cut turf, the only semblance of man’s work the eye could rest on. 
vethere was none. A dreary silence, too, reigned throughout. I listen- 
wn for the bleating of a lamb or the solitary tinkle of a sheep-bell; but 
—<ve the cawing of the rooks or the mournful cry of the plover, I could 
‘ing. Now and then, it is trae, the heayy flapping of a strong wing 
int the course of a heron soaring towards the river, but his low flight 
xe of solitude, and showed he feared not man, in his wild and dreary 
At intervals we could see the Shannen winding along, far, far 
1 below us, and I could mark the islands in the bay of Scariff, with their 
surches and one solitary tower ; but no sail floated on the surface, nor 
oar break the sluggish current of the stream. It was, indeed, a dreary 
and somehow my companion’s manner seemed coloured by its influence, 
‘ely had we entered the little valley that led to this mountain track, 
ecame silent and thoughtful, absorbed in reflection, and when he spoke, 
1 doing so at random or in a vague and almost incoherent way that showed 
*Ceas Were wandering. 
‘emarked that, as we stopped at a little forge shortly after daybreak, the 
sad taken the priest aside and whispered to him a few words, at which he 
wemec strangely moved ; and as they spoke together for some moments in an 
“c-tone, | perceived by the man’s manner and gesture as well as by the 
<-*08 of the good father himself, that something of importance was being 
“<. Without waiting to finish the little repair to the carriage, which had 
“ed our halt, he re-mounted hastily, and, beckoning me to take my place, 
*ouatapace that spoke of haste and eagerness. I confess tha: my cu- 
‘0 know the reason was great, but as I could not with propriety ask, nor 





The Spirit of the Tunes. 








vapid “ way ponte side, in the gable of which the light was shining. 
- olitary man - ‘ld rid he ought flashed across my mind as to what dreary and 
stent dhe aks “p on is dwelling-place in such a spot as this, when in an in- | 
s geuteueat : des enly pulled up the horse, and,stretching out one hand with 
spoke, 8 éry wild 08 whispered—* Hark !—did you not hear that?” As he | 
par od oS and fearful, rose through the gloomy valley—at first in one | 
oa ged and swelling note, then broken as if by sobs, it faltered, sunk, and | 
€ again wilder and madder, till the echoes, catching up the direful sounds, | 
answered and repeated them as though a chorus of unearthly spirits were call- 
ing to each other through the air. | 
O God! too late—too late,” said the priest, as he bowed his face upon his | 
knees, and his strong frame shook in agony. ‘“O Father of mercy,” he cried, | 
as he lifted his eyes, bloodshot and tearful, toward heaven, “ forgive me this | 
—and if unshriven before thee .’ Another cry, more frantic than before, | 
here burst upon us, and the priest, muttering with rapid utterance, appeared 
lost in prayer. But at him I looked no longer, for straight before us on the | 
road, and in front of the little cabin, now not above thirty paces from us, knelt 
the figure of.a woman,whom, were it not from the fearful sounds we had heard, 
one could scarce believe a thing of life : her age not more than thirty years ; 
she was pale as death ; not a tinge, not a ray of colour streaked her bloodless 
cheek ; her black hair, long and wild, fell upon her back and shoulders, strag- | 
gling and disordered ; her hands were clasped as she held her stiffened arms 
straight before her. Her dress bespoke the meanest poverty, and her sunk 
cheek and drawn-in lips betokened famine and starvation. AsI gazed on her 
almost breathless with awe and dread, the priest leaped out, and hurrying for- 
ward, called out to her in Irish, but she heard him not, she saw him not ;:— 
dead to every sense, she remained still and motionless. No feature trembled, 
no limb was shaken ; she knelt before us, like an image of stone ; and then, as 
if by some spell that worked within her, once more gave forth the heart-rend- 
ing cry we heard at first. Now, lowand plaintive, like the sighing night-wind, 
it rose fuller and fuller, pausing and continuing at intervals, and then breaking 
into short and fitful efforts, it grew wilder and stronger, till, at last, with one 
outbreak, like the overflowing of a heart of misery, it ceased abruptly. 

The priest bent over her and spoke to her ; he called her by her name, and 
shook her several times—but all in vain. Her spirit, if indeed, “present with | 
her body, had lost all sympathy with things of earth. 

‘God help her,” said he ; ‘‘ God comfort her. This is sore affliction.” 

As he spoke he walked towards the little cabin, the door of which now stood 
open. All was still and silent within its walls. Unused to see the dwellings | 
of the poor in Ireland, my eye ranged over the bare walls, the damp and earth- | 
en floor, the few and miserable pieces of furniture—when suddenly my atten- 
tion was called to another and a sadder spectacle. Jn one corner of the ho- 
vel, stretched upon a bed, whose poverty might have made it unworthy of a 
dog to lie in, lay the figure of alarge and powerfully-built man, stone dead. 
His eyes were closed, and the chin bound up with a white cloth, and a sheet, | 
torn and ragged, was stretched above his cold limbs, while on either side of | 
him two candles were burning. His features, though rigid and stiffened, were | 
manly, and even handsome; the bold character of the face heightened in | 
effect by his beard and moustache, which appeared to have been let grow for 
some time previous, and whose black and waving curl looked darker, from 
the pallor around it. Some lines there were about the mouth, that looked like 
> mga and severity, but the struggle of departing life might have caused | 
them. 

Gently withdrawing the sheet that covered him, the priest placed his hand | 
upon his heart. It was evident to me, from his manner, that he still believed | 
him living ; and as he rolled back the covering he felt for his hand. Suddenly | 
starting, he fell back foran instant, and as he moved his fingers backwards and | 
forwards, I saw that they were covered with blood. I drew near, and now per- | 
ceived that the dead man’s chest was laid open by a wound of several inches | 
inextent. The ribs had been cut across, and some portion of the heart orlung | 
seemed to protrude. At the slightest touch of the body, the blood gushed | 
forth anew, and ranin streams upou him. His right hand, too, was cut across 
the entire palm—the thumb nearly severed at the joint. This appeared to have 
been rudely bound together ; but it was evident, from the nature and the size of 
the other wound, that he could not have survived it many hours. 
As I looked in horror at the frightful spectacle before me, my foot struck at | 
something beneath the bed. I stooped down to examine, and found it was a | 
carbine, such as dragoons usually carry. It was broken at the stock, and 
bruised in many places, but still seemed not unserviceable. Part of the butt- | 
end was also stained with blood. The clothes of the dead man, clotted and 
matted with gore, were also there, adding, by their terrible testimony, to the 
dreadful fear that haunted me. Yes, every thing confirmed it,—murder and 
crime had been there. A low, muttering sound near made me turn my head, 
and I saw the priest kneeling beside the bed, engaged in prayer. His head 
was bare, and he wore a kind of scarf of blue silk, and the smal! case that con- 
tained the last rites of his church, was placed at his feet. 

Apparently lost to all around, save the figure of the man that lay dead be- 
fore him, he muttered, with ceaseless rapidity, prayer after prayer, stopping, 
ever and anon, to place his hand on the cold heart, or to listen, with his ear 
upon the livid lips; and then resuming, with greater eagerness, while the big 
drops rolled from his forehead, and the agonizing torture he felt, convulsed his 
entire frame. 

‘OQ God !” he exclaimed, after a prayer of some minutes, in which his fea- 
tures worked like one in a fit of epilepsy—* O God, is it then too late !” 

He started to his feet as he spoke, and bending over the corpse, with hands 
clasped above his head, he poured forth a whole torrent of words in Irish,sway- 
ing his body backwards and forwards, as his voice, becoming broken by emo- 
tion, now sunk into a whisper, er broke into a discordant shout :—‘* Shaun, 
Shaun,” cried he, as stooping down to the ground he snatched up the little 
crucifix and held it before the dead man’s face, at the same time he shook him 
violently by the shoulder, and cried, in accents I can never forget, some words 
aloud, among which alone I could recognise one word—Thea—the Irish word 
for God. He shook him till the head rocked heavily from side to side, and 
the blood oozed from the opening wound, and stained the ragged covering of 
the bed. At this instant the priest stopped suddenly, and fell upon his knees, 
while, with a low, faint, sigh, he who seemed dead lifted his eyes and looked 
around him, his hands grasped the sides of the bed, and, with a strength that 
seemed supernatural, he raised himself to the sitting posture. His lips were 
parted and moved, but without a sound, and his filmy eyes turned slowly in 
their sockets from one object to another, till, at length, they fell upon the little 
crucifix that had dropped from the priest's hand upon the bed. In an instant 
the corpse-like features seemed inspired with life—a gleam of brightness shot 
from his eves—the head nodded forward a couple of times, and [ thought I 
heard a discordant, broken sound issue from the open mouth, and, a moment 
after, the head dropped upon the chest, and the hands relaxed, and he fell back 
with a crash, never to move more. 








~“Y¥ companion seem disposed to give the information, I soon relapsed into 
‘ce unbroken as his own, and we travelled along for some miles without 
“ung. Now and then the priest would make an effort to relieve the weari- 
7 ‘ae way by some remark upon the scenery, or some allusion to the wild 
“cur ol the pass ; but it was plain he spoke only from constraint, and that 
“A Was occupied on other and very different thoughts. It was now wear- | 
> “€, and yet no trace of any house or habitation could I see, where to rest 
“night. Not wishing, however, to interrupt the current of my friend’s 
ies, I maintained my silence, straining my eyes on every side, from the 
~* ‘Rountains that towered above me, to the narrow gloomy valley that 
? ‘everal hundred feet beneath our track—but all in vain. The stillness 
~ “oroken, and not a roof, not even a smoke-wreath could be seen far as 
_“eW extended. 
“© toad by which we travelled was scarped from the side of a mountain, 
‘Some miles pursued a gradually descending course. On suddenly turn- 
ae angle of a rocky wall that skirted us for above a mile, we came in sight 
°ng reach of the Shannon upon which the sun was now setting in all its 
Fae nett. The distant shore of Munster, rich in tillage and pasture-land, 
. _ P: t00, with corn-field and green meadow, leafy wood and blue moun- 
_““ 8-owing in their brightest hue. It was a vivid and a gorgeous picture, 
a. — have looked on it long with pleasure, when suddenly I felt my arm 
gen 2Y 4 strong finger. I turned round, and the priest, relaxing his hold, 
; ae “own into the dark valley below us, as he said in a low and agitated 
on You see the light—it is there—there.” Quickening our pace by every 
riadiy Ba began rapidly to descend the mountain by a zig-zag road, whose 
1) Wages lost us the view I have mentioned, and left nothing but the wild 
eed bs,, mountains around us. Tired as our poor horse was, the priest 
POR igen forward, and regardless of the broken and rugged way, he seemed 
yah hothing but his haste, muttering between his teeth with a low but 
aj i while his face grew flushed and pale at intervals, and his eye 
las able aed glare and restless look of fever. I endeavoured, as well as 
tation that tet my mind with other thoughts, but with that invincible fas- 
fin pas’ 8 Us ever to the side we try to shun, I found myself again and 
Lon ts ny companion’s countenance. Every moment now his agita- 
tt:ened, and das lips were firmly closed ; his brow contracted ; his cheek 
‘* Re wiped ra bio dee with a nervous spasm, while his hand trembled violently 
AS last w i Tops of sweat that rolled in agony from his forehead. 
td e reached the level, where a better road presented itself before us, 





Qe |) - 
ge wtiah, as the evening closed in, seemed larger and brighter than 
Was how that hour when the twilight seems fadi into night, a 


**¥ and sombre darknes ° 2 ° 

“4 Knéss colouring every object, but yet marking grass and 

me is and river with some seeming of their nin se - that as 
ong] could make out the roof and walls of a mud cabin built 


Overcome with horror, I staggered to the door, and sank upon a little bench 
in front of the cabin. The cool air of the night soon brought me to myself,and 
while, in my confused state, I wondered if the whole might not be some dread- 
ful dream, my eyes once more fell upon the figure of the woman, who still knelt 
in the attitude we had first seen her. Her hands were clasped before her, and 
from time to time her wild cry rose into the air, and woke the echoes of that 
silent valley. A faint moonlight lay in broken patches around her, and mingled 
its beams with the red glare of the little candles within, and their light fell 
upon her marble features. From the cabin I could hear the sounds of the | 
priest’s voice, as he continued to pray without ceasing. As the hours rolled 

on nothing changed, and when, prompted by curiosity, I looked within the ho- 
vel, I saw the priest still kneeling beside the bed, his face pale, and sunk, 
and haggard, as though months of sickness and suffering had passed over him. | 

I dared not speak—I dared not disturb him, and I sat down near the door in | 
silence. 

It is one of the strange anomalies of our nature, that the feelings which rend | 
our hearts with agony have a tendency, by their continuance, to lull us into 
slumber. The watcher by the bed-side of his dying friend—the felon in his | 
cell, but a few hours before death, sleep—and sleep soundly. The bitterness 
of grief would seem to blunt sensation, and the mind, like the body, can only | 
sustain a certain amount of burden, after which it succumbs and yields; so I 
found it amid this scene of horror and anguish, with everything to excite that 
can operate upon the mind ;—the woman stricken motionless and senseless by | 


grief—the dead man as it were recalled to life by the words that were to he- | 





rald him into life everlasting—the old man, whom I had known but as a gay) 
companion, displayed now before my eyes in all the workings of his feelmg 
heart, called up by the afflictions of one world and the terrors of another ; and | 
this in a wild and dreary valley, far from man’s dwelling. Yet, amidst all this, 
and more than all, the harassing conviction that some deed of blood, some 
dark hour of crime had been here at work, perhaps to be concealed forever, and 
o unavenged, save of heaven—and yet, with this round and about me, I slept. 
Rie long I know not ; but when I woke the mist of morning hung in the val- 
ley, or rolled, in masses of cloud-like vapour, along the mountain-side. In an 
instant, the whole scene of the previous night was before me, and the priest | 
still knelt beside the bed and prayed. I looked for the woman,but she was gone. | 
The noise of wheels at some distance could now be heard on the mountain-— 
road; and asI walked stealthily from the door, I could see three figures de- | 


that beneath the straw on the car, something protruded itself on either side, and 
this, I soon saw, was a coffin. Asthe men approached the angle of the road | 
they halted, and seemed to converse in an eager and anxious manner, when, | 
suddenly, one of them broke from the others, and, springing to the top of a low 
wall that skirted the road, continued to look steadily at the house for some mi- 


“abled us so to increase our speed that we were rapidly coming up with iat ben the pass, followed by acar and horse. As they came along, I marked 











nutes together. The thought flashed on me at the moment, that perhaps my 


, being a stranger to them might have caused their hesitation, so I waved my hat 


a couple of times above my head. Upon this they resumed their march, and in 
a few minutes more were standing beside me. One of them, who was an old 
man, with hard, weather-beaten features, addressed me, first in Irish, but cor- 
recting himself, at once asked, in a low, steady voice :— 

** Was the priest intime? Did he get the rites !” 

I nodded m reply ; when he muttered, as if to himself :— 

6 God s willbe done. Shaun didn’t tell of Hogan “ 

“* Whisht ! father—whisht !” said one of the younger men, as he laid his 
hand upon the old man’s arm; while he added something in Irish, gesticulating 
with energy as he spoke. 

“Ts Mary come back, sir?” said the third, as he touched his hat to me re- 
spectfully. 

“The woman—his wife?” said I; ‘I have not seen herJto-day.” 

“She was up with us, at Kiltimmon, at two o'clock this morning, but 
wouldn’t wait forus. She wanted to get back at once, poor crayture. She 
bears it well, and has the stout heart.—Faith, maybe before long shell make 
some others faint in their hearts, that have stricken hers this night.” 

‘Was she calm, then?” said I. ” 

‘As you are this minute; and sure enough she helped me, with her own 





_hands, to put the horse in the car; for, you see, I couldn’t lift the shaft with 


my one arm.” 

I now saw that his arm was bound up, and buttoned within the bosom of his 
great coat. 

The priest now joined us, and spoke for several minutes in Irish; and, al- 
though ignorant of all he said, I could mark, in the tone of his voice, his look, 
his manner, and his gesture, that his words were those of rebuke and reproba- 
tion. The old man heard him in silence, but without any evidence of feeling. 
The others, on the contrary, seemed deeply affected, and the younger of 
the two, whose arm was broken, seemed greatly moved, and the tears rolled 
down his hardy cheeks. 

These signs of emotion were evidently displeasing to the old man, whose 
nature was of a sterner and more cruel mould; and, as he turned away from 
the Father’s admonition, he moved past me, muttering, as he went :-— 

‘Isn't it all fair ’—blood for blood ; and sure they dhruv him to it.” 

After a few words from the priest, two of the party took their spades from 


_ the car, and began digging the grave ; while Father Loftus, leading the other 


aside, talked to him for some time. 

‘‘ Be gorra,”’ said the old man, as he shovelled the earth to either side, 
‘“‘ Father Tom isn’t like himself, at all, at all. He used to have pity, and the 
kind word for the poor, when they were turned out on the world to starve, 
without as much as a sheaf of straw to lie upon, or potatoes enough for the 
children to eat.” 

“* Whisht, father, or the priest will hear ye,’ 
cautiously around. 

‘Sorrow bit o’ me cares; if he does, it’s thruth I’m telling —You are not 
long in these parts, sir, av I may make so bowld?” 

‘* No,” said I, “I’m quite a stranger.” 

“Well, any how, ye may understand that this isn’t a fine soil for a petato- 
garden ; and yet, the devil a other poor Shaun had, since they turned him out 
on the road last Michaelmas-day, himself, and his wife, and the little gossoon— 
the only one they had too—with a fever and ague upon him. The poor child, 
however, didn’t feel it long, for he died ten days after. Well, well! the ways 
of God there’s no saying against. But sure, if the little boy didn’t die, Shaun 
was off to America, for he tuk his passage, and got a sea-chest of a friend, and 
was all ready to go; but, you see, when the child died, he could not bring 
himself to leave the grave; and there he used to go and spend half of his 
days fixing it, and settling the sods about it, and wouldn’t take a day’s work 
from any of the neighbours ; and at last he went off one night, and we never 
knew what was become of him till a pedlar brought word that he and Mary 
was living in the Cluan Beg, away from every body, without a friend to say 
‘God save you !"—It’s deep enough now, Mickey—there’s nobody will turn 
him out of this.—And so, sir, he might have lived for many a year; but when 
he heerd that the boys was up, and going to settle a reckoning with Mr. Tarle- 
ton : 

‘Come you,” cried the priest, who joined us at the moment, and from whose 
look I could perceive was evidently displeased at the old man’s communicative- 
ness—‘* Come you ; the sooner you all get back the better. We must look 


b 


said the younger one, looking 


| after Mary, too; for God knows where she is wandering. And now let us put 


the poor boy in the earth.” 


With slow and sullen steps the old man entered the house, followed by the 
others. I did not accompany them, but stood beside the grave, my mind full 
of allI heard. Ina few minutes they returned, carrying the coffin, one corner 
of which was borne by the priest himself. Their heads were bare, and their 
features were pale and care-worn. They placed the body in the grave, and 
gazed down after it for some seconds. The priest spoke a few words, ina low, 
broken voice, the very sounds of which, though their meaning was unknown to 
me, sunk deep into my heart. He whispered for an instant to one of the young 
men, who went into the cabin, and speedily returned, carrying with him some 
of the clothes of the deceased, and the old carbine that lay beneath the bed. 

‘* Throw them in the grave, Mickey—throw them in,” said the priest. 
‘** Where’s his coat !” 

“Tt isn’t there, sir,” said the man. ‘ That's every thing that has a mark of 
blood upon it,” 

‘Give me that gun,” cried the priest; and at the same moment he took 
the carbine by the end of the barrel, and by one stroke of his strong foot 
snapped it at the breech. ‘My curse be on you,” said he, as kicked the frag- 
ments into.the grave ; ‘‘there was peace and happiness in the land before mem 
knew ye, and owned ye. Ah! Hugh,” said he, turning his eyes fiercely on 
the old man, “I never said ye hadn’t griefs and trials, and sore ones, too, 
some of them; but, God help you, if ye think that an easy conscience and a 
happy home can be bought by murder.” ‘The old man started at the words, 
and as his dark brow loured, and his lip trembled, I drew near to the priest, 
fearful lest an attack might be made on him. “ Ay, murder, boys—that’s the 
word, and no less. Don’t tell me about righting yourselves; and blood for 
blood, and all that. There’s a curse upon the land where these things happen, 
and the earth is not lucky that is moistened with the blood of God's crea- 
tures.” 

‘Cover him up—cover him up!” said the old man, shovelling in the earth, 
so as to drown the priest’s words, “‘ and let us be going. We ought to be 
back by six o'clock, unless,” added he, witha sarcastic bitterness that made 
him look like a fiend—* unless your reverence is going to set the police on 
our track.”’ 

‘God forgive you, Hugh, and turn your heart,” said the old man, as he shook 
his outstretched hands at him. Ashe spoke these words he took me by the 
arm, and led me within the house. I could feel his hand tremble as it leaned 
upon me, and the big tears rolled down his cheek in silence. 

We sat down in the little cabin, but neither of us spoke. After some time 
we heard the noise of the cart-wheels, and the sound of voices, which grew 
fainter and fainter as they passed up the glen, and, at length, all became still. 

‘‘ And the poor wife,” said I, “ what, think you, has become of her?” 

‘«‘ Gone home to her people, most likely,” answered the priest. ‘‘ Her misfor- 
tunes will make her a home in every cabin. None so poor, none so wretched 
as not to succour and shelter her. But let us hence.” 

We walked forth from the hovel, and the priest, closing the door after him, 
fastened it with a padlock that he had found within, and then placing the key 
upon the door-sill, he turned to depart—but, suddenly stopping, he took my 
hand in both of his, and said in a voice of touching earnestness :-— ; 

“This has been a sad scene. Would to God vou had not witnessed it. 
Would to God, rather, that it might not have occurred. But promise me, om 
the faith of a man of honour, and the word of a gentleman, that what you 
have seen this night you reveal to no man, until I have passed away myself, 
and stand before that judgment to which we all are coming.” 

‘‘T promise you faithfully,” said I. ‘ And now let us leave a spot that has 
thrown a gloom upon my heart, a life long will never obliterate.” 


CHAPTER XXXY.—THE JOURNEY. 


As we issued from the glen the country became more open, patches of culti- 
vation presented themselves, and an air of comfort and condition superior to 


' what we had hitherto seen was observable in the dwellings of the country peo- 


ple. The road led through a broad valley bounded on one side by a chain of 
lofty mountains, and on the other separated by the Shannon from the swelling 
hills of Munster. Deeply engaged in our thoughts, we travelled along for 
some miles without speaking. he scene we had witnessed was of that kind 
that seemed to forbid our recurrence to it, save in our own gloomy reflections. We 
had not gone far when the noise of horsemen on the read behind us induced us 
to turn our heads. They came along at a sharp trot, and we could soon per- 
ceive that although the two or three foremust were civiliaas, they who follow- 
ed were dragoons. I thought I saw the priest change colour as the clank of 
the accoutrements struck upon hisear. I had, however, but little time for the 
observation as the party soon overtook us. ; 

‘‘ You are early on the road, gentlemen,” said a strong powerfully built 
man, who, mounted upon a grey horse of great bone and action, rode close up 
beside us. . 

“Ah, Sir Thomas, is it you ?” said the priest, affecting at once his former 
easy and indifferent manner. “{ had rather see the hounds at your back 
than those beagles of King George there. Is there any thing wrong in the 
country !” 
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Che Spirit of the Times. 








» “Tet me ask you another question,” said thé knight in answer. ‘‘ How 
long have you been in it, and where did you pass the night, not to hear of what 
has occurred ?” : ’ 

‘Paith, a home question,” said the priest, summoning up a hearty laugh to 
conceal his emotion; “but if the truth must out, we came round by the 
priory at Glenduff, as my friend here being an Englishman——may I beg to 
present him to you—Mr. Hinton—Sir Thomas Garland——he heard wonders 
of the monks’ way of living up there, and I wished to let him judge for himself.” 

“ Ah, that accounts for it,” said the tall man to himself. ‘We have had a 
sad affair of it, Father Tom. Poor Tarleton has been murdered.” 

‘« Mardered !” said the priest, with an expression of horror in his countenance 
I could scarcely believe feigned. 

“Yes murdered. The house was attacked a little after midnight. The par- 
ty must have been a large one, for while they forced in the hall door, the 
haggard and the stables were seen in a blaze. Poor George had just retired to 
bed. a little later than usual, for his sons had returned a few hours before from 
Dublin, where they had been to attend their college examination. The vil- 
lains, however, knew the house well, and made straight for his room. He was 
up in an instant, and, seizing a sabre that hung beside his bed, defended him- 
self, with the courage of desperation, against them all. The scuffle and the 
noise soon brought his sons to the spot, who, although mere boys, behaved in 
the most gallant manner. Overpowered at last by numbers, and covered with 
wounds, they dragged poor Tarleton down the stairs,shouting out as they went, 
‘ bring him down to Freney’s—let the blood villain see the black walls and the 
cold hearth he has made before he dies.’ It was their intention to murder him 
on the spot where, a few weeks before, a distress for rent had been executed 
against some of the tenants. He grasped the bannisters with a despairing 
clutch, while fixing his eyes upon his servant who had lived with him for some 
years past, he called out to him in his agony to save him ; but the fellow came 
deliberately forward and held the flame of a candle beneath the dying man’s 
fingers, until he relaxed his hold and fell back among his murderers. Yes, yes, 
Father, Henry Tarleton saw it with his own eyes, for while his brother was 
stretched senseless on the floor, he was struggling with the others at the head 
of the staircase : and strange enough too, they never hurt the boys, but when 
they had wreaked their vengeance on the father, bound them back to back, 
and left them.” 

‘Can they identify any of them?!” said the priest, with intense emotion in 
his voice and manner. 

‘Scarcely, I fear; their faces were blackened and they wore shirts over 
their coats. Henry thinks he could swear to two or three of the number ; but 
our best chance of discovery lies in the fact, that several of them were badly 
wounded, and one in particular, whom he saw cut down by his father’s sabre, 
was carried down stairs by his comrades bathed in blood.” 

‘* He didn’t recognise him?” said the priest eagerly. 

**No; but here comes the poor boy, so I'll wish you good-morning.” 

He put spurs to his horse as he spoke and dashed forward, followed by the 
dragoons; while at the same moment, on the opposite side of the road, a young 
man—pale, with his dress disordered, his arm in a sling—rode by. He never 
turned a look aside; his filmy eye was fixed, as it were, on some far-off ob- 
ject, and he seemed scarce to guide his horse as he galloped onward over the 
rugged road. 

The priest relaxed his pace to permit the crowd of horsemen to pass on, while 
his countenance once more assumed its drooping and despondent look, and he 
relapsed into his former silence. 

‘You see that high mountain to the left there,” said he after a long pause. 
‘“‘ Well, our road lies around the foot of it ; and, please God, by to-morrow 
evening we'll be some five-and-twenty miles on the other side, in the heart of 
my own wild country, with the big mountains behind you, and the great blue 
Atlantic rearing its frothing waves at your feet.’ He stopped for an instant, 
and then grasping my arm with his strong hand continued in a low distinct 
voice :—‘t Never speak tome nor question me about what we saw last night, 
and try only toremember it asadream. And now let me tell you how I in- 
tend to amuse you in the far west.” 

Here the priest began a spirited and interesting description of the scenery and 
the people—their habits, their superstitions, and their pastimes. Sustaining the 
interest of his account with legend and story—now grave, now gay ; sometimes 
recalling a trait from the olden history of the land; sometimes detailing an in- 
cident of the fair or the market, but always by his wonderful knowledge of 
the peasantry, their modes of thinking and reasoning, and by his imitation of 
their figurative and forcible expressions, able to carry me with him whether he 
took the mountain’s side for his path—sat beside some cotter’s turf-fire—or 
skimmed along the surface of the summer sea in the frail bark of an Achill 
fisherman. 

I learnt from him that in the wild region where he lived, there were above 
fifteen thousand persons, scarce one of whom could speak or understand a word 
of English. Of these he was not only the priest, but the ruler and the judge. 
Before him all their disputes were settled—all their differences reconciled. His 
word, in the strongest sense of the phrase, was a law—not indeed to be enfor- 
ced by bayonets and policemen, by constables and sheriff's officers—but one 
which in its moral force demanded obedience, and would have made him who 
resisted it an outcast among his fellows. 

‘We are poor,” said the priest, ‘“‘but we are happy. Crime is unknown 
amongst us, and the blood of man has not been shed im strife for fifty years 
within the barony. When will ye learn this in England 'y When will ye know 
that these people may be led but never driven—that they may be persuaded 
but never compelled! When will ye condescend to bend so far the preroga- 
tive of your birth, your riches, and your rank, as to reason with the poor and 
humble peasant that looks up to you for protection! Alas, my young friend, 
were you to ask me what isthe great source of misery of this unhappy land, I 
should tell you, the superior intelligence of its people. I see a smile, but hear 
me out. Unlike the peasantry of other countries, they are notcontent. Their 
characters are mistaken, their traits misconstrued—partly from indifference, 
partly from prejudice, and in a great measure because it ts the fashion to re- 
cognise inthe tiller of the soil a mere drudge, with scarce more intelligence 
than the cattle in his plough, or the oxen in his team; but here you have a 
people quick, sharp-sighted, and intelligent, able to sean your motives with ten 
times the accuracy you can guess at theirs ; suspicious, because their credu- 
lity has been abused; revengeful, because their wild nature knows no other 
vindicator than their own right arm; lawless, for they look upon your institu- 
tions as the sourees of their misery and the instruments of your tyranny towards 
them; reckless, for they have nothing to lose ; indolent, for they have nothing 
to gain. Without an effort to win their confidence or secure their good-will, 
you overwhelm them with iastitutions—cumbrous, complicated, and unsuitable ; 
and while you neglect or despise all appeal to their feelings or affections, you 
place your faith in your soldiery or a special commission. Heaven help you! 
you may thin them off by the gallows and transportation, but the root of the 
evil is as farfrom you as ever. You do not know them—you will not know 
them: more prone to punish than prevent, you are satisfied with the working 
of the law, and not shocked with the accumulation of crime : and when broken 
by poverty and paralysed by famine, a gloomy desolation spreads over the land, 
you meet in terms of congratulation to talk over tranquillized Ireland.” 


In this strain did the good priest continue to develope his views concerning 
his country ; the pivot of his argument being, that to a people so essentially 
different in every respect, English institutions and English laws were inadequate 
and unsuitable. Sometimes I could not only follow, but agree with him. At 
others, I could but dimly perceive his meaning and dissent from the very little 
I could catch. Enough of this, however. In a biography so flimsy as mine, 
politics would play but an unseemly part ; and even were it otherwise, my op- 
portunities were too few,and my own incapacity too great to make my opin- 
ions of any value, on a subject so complicated and so vast. Still the topic 
served to shorten the road, and when, towards evening, we found ourselves in 
the comfortable parlour of the little inn at Ballyhocsousth,* so far had we both 
regained our spirits that once more the priest’s jovial good humour irradiated 
his happy countenance, and I myself, hourly improving in health and strength, 
felt already the bracing influence of the mountain air, and that strong sense of 
liberty, never more thoroughly appreciated than when regaining vigour after 
the sufferings of a sick bed 

We were seated by an open window looking out upon the landscape. It was 
past sunset, and the tall shadows of the mountains were meeting across the 
2 like spirits who waited for the night-hour to interchange their embraces. 
2 thin pale crescent of a new moon marked the blue sky but did not dim the 
ustre vad the thousand stars that glittered round it. All was hushed and still, 
— the ba note of the rail, or the measured plash of oars heard from a long 

—. he rich meadows that sloped down to the water sent up their deli- 
pee» odours in the balmy air, and there stole over the senses a kind of calm 
= a oe pleasure that such a scene at such an hour can alone impart. 

Ey is beautiful—this is very beautiful, father,” said I. 

» it Is, sir,” said the priest. ‘Let no Irishman wander for scenery : he 
as as much right to go travel in search of wit and good fellowship. Wedon’t 
want for blessings. All we need is, to know how to enjoy them. And believe 
me, there is a plentiful feast on the table if gentlemen would only pass down 
the dishes. _ And now, that reminds me—what are you drinking '—negus. I 
wouldn’t wish it to my greatest enemy. But to be sure, I am always forgettin 
you are not one of ourselves. There, reach me over that square decanter. It 
wouldn’t have been so full now if we had had poor Bob here—poor fellow : but 
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* Anglice—Town of the Fight of Flails. 
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‘“ No, father ; and that’s precisely the very thing I wish to ask you.” 
“You shall hear it, and it isn’t a bad story in its way: but don’t you think 
the cn air is a little too much for you—shall we close the window t” 
“Tf it depend on me, father, pray leave it open.” 

“Ha, ha, I was forgetting again,” said the old fellow, laughing roguishly, 
stella sunt amantium oculi, as Pharis says. There now, don't be blushing, 
but listen to me. 


some one at Daly’s that the sooner he got out of Dublin the more conducive it 


after him. He took the hint, and set off the same night, and reached his beau- 
tiful chateau of Newgate without let or molestation—which having victualled 
for the winter, he could, if necessary, sustain a reasonable siege against any 
force the law was likely to bring up. The house had an abundant supply of 
arms—there were guns that figured in ’41, pikes that had done good service a 
little later, swords of every shape—from the two-handed weapon of the twelfth 
century, to a Roman pattern made out of a scythe by a smith in the neighbour- 
hood; but the grand terror of the country was an old four-pounder of Crom- 
well’s time, that the major had mounted on the roof, and whose effects, if only 
proportionately injurious to the enemy to the results nearer home, must indeed 
have been a formidable engine ; for the only time it was fired—lI believe to ce- 
lebrate Bob’s birth-day—it knocked down a chimney with the recoil, blew the 
gardener and another man about ten feet into the air, and hurled Bob himself 
through a sky-light into the housekeeper’s room. No matter for that, it had a 
great effect in raising the confidence of the country people, some of whom ve- 
rily believed that the ball was rolling for a week after. 

‘¢ Bob, I say, victualled the fortress, but he did more—for he assembled all 
the tenants, and in a short but pithy speech he told them the state of his affairs, 
explaining with considerable eloquence what a misfortune it would be for them 
if by any chance they were to lose him for a landlord. 

** * See now, boys,’ said he, ‘there’s no knowing what misfortune wouldn’t 
happen ye ; they'd put a receiver on the property—a spalpeen with bailiffs and 
constables after him—that would be making you pay up the rent—and faith I 
wouldn’t say but maybe he’d ask you for the arrears.’ 

“*¢Oh, murther, murther! did any one ever hear the like,’ the people cried 
on every side, and Bob, like a clever orator, continued to picture forth addition- 
al miseries and misfortunes to them, if swch a calamitous event were to happen, 
explaining at the same time the contemptible nature of the persecution prac- 
tised against him. 

*** No, boys,’ cried he, ‘ there isn’t a man among them all that has the cou- 
rage to come down and ask for his money,face to face, but they set up a pair 
of fellows they call John Doe and Richard Roe—there’s names for you. Did 
you ever hear of a gentleman in the county with names like that! but 
that’s not the worst of it, for you see even these two chaps can’t be found. It’s 
truth I’m telling you, and some people go so faras to say that there is no such 
people at all, and it’s only a way they have to worry and annoy country gentle- 
men with what they call a fiction of the law; and my own notion is, that the 
law is nothing but lies and fiction from beginning to end.’ 

“A very loud cheer from Bob’s audience proclaimed how perfectly they co- 
incided in his opinion ; and a keg of whiskey being brought into the lawn, each 
man drained a glass to his health, uttering at the same time a determination 
with respect to the law officers of the crown, that boded but little happiness to 
them when they made a tour in the neighbourhood. 

‘*‘In about a week after this there was a grand drawing home ; that’s, you 
understand, what we call in Ireland, bringing in the harvest ; and sure enough, 
the farm-yard presented a very comely sight, with ricks of hay, and stacks of 
corn, and oats, and barley, and out-houses full of potatoes, and in fact every- 
thing the country produces, besides cows and horses, sheep, pigs, goats, and 
even turkeys, for most of the tenants paid their rents in kind, and as Bob was 
an easy landlord, very few came without a little present—a game-cock, a 
jack-ass, a ram, or some amusing beast or other. Well, the next day—it was 
a fine dry day with a light frost, and as the bog was hard, Bob sent them all 
away to bring in the turf. Why then, but it is a beautiful sight, captain, and 
I wish you saw it; maybe two or three hundred cars all going as fast as they 
can pelt, on a fine bright day witha blue sky and a sharp air, the boys standing 
up in the kishes driving without rein or halter—always at a gallop—for all the 
world like Ajax, Ulysses, and the rest of them that we read of; and the girls, 
as pretty craytures as ever you threw an eye upon, with their short red petti- 
coats, ard their hair plaited and fastened up at the back of their heads : on my 
conscience, the Trojan women was nothing tothem. But to come back. Bob 
Mahon was coming home from the bog about five o’clock in the evening, can- 
tering along on a little dun pony he had, thinking of nothing at all,except, maybe, 
the elegant rick of turf that he’d be bringing home in the morning, when what 
did he see before him but a troop of dragoons, and at their head old Basset,the 
sub-sher‘#f, and another fellow whose face he had often seen inthe Four-courts 
of Dublin. ‘ By the mortial,’ said Bob, ‘I am done for ;’ for he saw in a mo- 
ment that Basset had waited until all the country people were employed at a 
distance to come over and take him. However, he was no ways discouraged, 
but brushing his way through the dragoons, he rode up beside Basset’s gig,and 
taking a long pistol out of the holster, he began to examine the priming as cool 
as may be. 

“* How are you, Nick Basset!’ said Bob ; ‘ and where are you going this 
evening !’ 

‘“«* How are you, major!’ said Basset, with his eye all the while upon the 
pistol. ‘It is an unpleasant business—a mighty unpleasant business to me, 
Major Bob,’ says he ; ‘ but the truth is, there is an execution against you, and 
my friend here, Mr. Hennessy, Mr. Hennessy Major Mahon 
asked me to come over with him because as I knew you 

‘** Well, well, said Bob, interrupting him. ‘Have you a writ against me— 
is it me you want !’ 

*** Nothing of the kind, Major Mahon. God forbid we'd touch a hair of your 
head. It’s just a kind of a capias, as I may say, nothing more.’ 

«And why did you bring the dragoons with you !’ said Bob, looking at him 
mighty hard. j 

‘* Basset looked very sheepish,and didn’t know what to say, but Mahon soon 
relieved him— 

*** Never mind, Nick, never mind, you can’t help your trade ; but how would 
you look if I was to raise the country on ye!’ ; 

“* You wouldn’t do the like, major—but surely if you did, the troops 

«The troops!’ said Bob: ‘God help you! we’d be twenty—ay, thirty to 
one. See now, if I give a whistle, this minute , sym 

“* Don’t distress yourself, major,’ said Basset, ‘ for the decent people are a 
good six miles off at the bog, and couldn't hear you if you whistled ever so 
loud.’ , 

‘The moment he said this Bob saw that the old rogue was up to him, and 
he began to wonder within himself what was the best to be done. 




















here upon me, before my tenantry,disgracing me in the face of my people. Send 
them back to the town, and go up yourself with Mr. Hennessy there, and do 
whatever you have to do.’ 

‘** No, no,” screamed Hennessy, ‘I’ll never part with the soldiers.’ 

bi ‘Very well,’ said Bob, ‘take your own way and see what will come 
of it.’ 

‘* He put spurs to his pony as he said this, and was just striking in the gal- 
lop, when Nick called out— 

«Wait a bit, major,wait a bit. If we leave the dragoons where we are now, 
will you give us your word of honour not to hurt or molest us in the discharge 
of our duty, nor let any one else do so.’ 

‘*« T will,’ said Bob, ‘now that you talk reasonably ; I’ll treat you well.” _ 

‘“‘ After a little parley it was settled that part of the dragoons were to wait 
on the road, and the rest of them in the lawn before the house, while Nick and 
his friend were to go through the ceremony of seizing Bob’s effects, and make 
an inventory of every thing they could find. 

“«¢ A mere matter of form, Major Mahon,’ said he : ‘ we'll make it as short 
as possible, and leave acouple of men in possession; and as | know the affair 
will be arranged ina few days——’ 

«Of course,’ says Bob laughing » ‘ nothing easier. 
and let me show you the way.’ 

‘¢ When they reached the house Bob ordered up dinner at once, and behaved 
as politely as possible, telling them it was early and they would have plenty 
of time for every thing in the evening. But whether it was that they had no 
appetite just then, or that they were not over easy in their minds about Bob 
himself, they declined every thing, and began to set about their work. To it 
they went with pen and ink, putting down all the chairs and tables, the cracked 
china, and the fire-irons, and at last Bob left them counting over about twenty 
fairs of old top-boots that stood along the wall of his dressing-room. 

“« Ned,’ said Bob to his own man, ‘ get two big padlocks and put them on 
the door of the hay-loft as fast as you can.’ eee 

“ «Sure it is empty, sir,’ said Ned ; ‘barrin’ the rats, there’s nothing in it.’ 
“ ¢ Don’t I know that as well as you,’ said Bob; ‘but can’t you do as you 
are bid, and when you've done it, take the pony and gallop over to the beg, and 
tell the people to throw the turf out of their carts and gallop up here as fast as 
they can.’ 

o He'd scarcely said it when Nick called out, ‘ Now, major, for the farm-yard 
if you ” And so taking Hennessy’s arm, he walked out, followed by the 
two big bailiffs, that never left them for a moment. To be sure it was a great 
sight when they got outside and saw all the ricks and stacks as thick as they 
could stand ; and so they began counting and putting them down on paper, and 


So come along now 





the devil a thing they forgot, not even the boneens and the bantams, and at last 





‘Tt was somewhere about last November that Bob got a quiet hint from | 


would be to his personal freedom, as various writs were flying about the capital | 


“«* See now, Nick,’ said he, ‘ it isn’t like a friend to bring up all these red coats | 
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Nick fixed his eye upon the little door into the loft, u re —= 
big padlocks were hanging. > NPon which now tog oe 
“ee it? : sTea 

“cs me gm) “ aaa be have Up there, major,’ said he. 

No, indeed, said Bob, looking a little confused 

“«« ‘ May be seed-potatoes,’ said Hennessy. 

“« « Nor it neither,’ said he. 

’ ; Barley, it’s likely,’ cried Nick ; ‘ itisa fine dry loft.’ 

No,’ said Bob, ‘ it is empty.’ 

* And with that he endeavoured to turn them a 
the house ; but old Basset turned back, and fixin 
his head for a couple of minutes. 

“«* Well,’ said he, ‘ for an empty loft it has the finest 
looked at. Would there be any objection, to our takin 

“* None,’ said Bob; * but I haven’t a ladder that long in the place 

“*] think this might reach,’ said Hennessy, as he touched wt sae 
that lay close along the wall, partly covered with straw. © wt Dis fog 

“ ¢ Just the thing,’ said Nick ; while poor Bob hung down 
nothing. With that they raised the ladder and placed it against the q ‘tons 

‘**Might I trouble you for the key, Major Mahon,’ said inate: ne 

“*T believe it is mislaid,’ said Bob, in a kind of sulky way at prt 
both grinned at each other, as much as to say we have him now Ch the 

‘*** You'll not take it amiss then, major, if we broke the door,’ said Nic} 

“** You may break it, and be hanged,’ said Bob, as he stuck his } _ 
his pockets and walked away. ane 

**'Phis will do,’ cried one of the bailiffs, taking up a big stone as 

5 S 
the ladder, followed by Nick, Hennessy, and the other. 

** It took some time to smash the locks, for they were both strong ones 
all the while Nick and his friend were talking together in great glee i - 
Bob stood by himself against a hay-rick, looking as melancholy as mii.” 
At last the locks gave way and down went the door with a bang. Thei... 
stepped in, and then Nick and the others followed. It took them a coms. 
minutes to satisfy themselves that the loft was quite empty, but when hire | 
back again to the door what was their surprise to discover that Bob — 
ing away the ladder upon his shoulders toa distant part of the yard 

‘“** Holloa, major,’ cried Basset, ‘don’t forget usuphere.” 

‘“«* Devil a fear of that,’ said Bob, ‘ few that know you ever forget you. 

‘* * We are quite satisfied, sir,’ said Hennessy, ‘ what you said was : 
correct.’ 

‘* And why didn’t you believe it before, Mr. Hennessy ! 
have brought upon yourself.’ 

‘** You are not going to leave us up here, sir,’ cried Hennessy 
venture upon false imprisonment.’ : 
‘““* Td venture on more than that, if it were needful; but see now. y 
you get back don’t be pretending that I didn’t offer to treat you wel|—jj, - 
you deserved it. I asked you to dinner, and would have given you your skis 
full of wine afterwards, but you preferred your own dirty calling, and +... 

the consequences.’ ° 

** While he was speaking a great cheer was heard, and all the country 
ple came galloping into the yard with their turf cars. 

‘** Be alive now, my boys,’ cried Bob. ‘ How many cars have you” 

“* Seventy, sir, here, but there is more coming.’ 

‘“«* Tnat’ll do,’ said he: ‘so now set to work and carry away all the on. 
and the wheat, the hay, barley, and potatoes ; let some of you take the cajys 
and the pigs, and drive the bullocks over the mountain to Mr. Bodkin’s: dg 
leave a turkey behind you, boys, and make haste for these gentlemen haye . 
many engagements I can scarcely prevail on them to pass more than a day oy 
two amongst us.’ 

‘* Bob pointed as he spoke to the four figures that stood trembling at the 
hay-loft door. A loud cheer, and a roar of laughter to the full as loud, ,». 
swered his speeeh ; and at the same moment to it they went, loading they 
cars with the harvest or the live stock as fast as they could ; to be sure, suci 
a scene was never witnessed—the cows bleating, pigs grunting, fowl cackliyy, 
men and women all running here and there, laughing like mad, and Nick Bas. 
set himself swearing like a trooper the whole time that he'd have them all hang. 
ed at the next assizes. Would you believe, the harvest it took nearly three 
weeks to bring home, was carried away that night and scattered all over the 
country at different farms where it never could be traced, all the cattle to 
were taken away, and before sunrise there wasn't as muchas a sheep or a lam) 
left to bleat on the lawn. , 

“ The next day Bob set out on a visit toa friend at some distance, leaving 
directions with his people to liberate the gentlemen in the hayloft in the course 
of the afternoon. ‘The story made a great noise in the country, but before peo- 
ple were tired laughing at it an action was entered against Bob for false in- 
prisonment, and heavy damages awarded against him: so that you may see 
there was a kind of poetic justice in the manner of his capture, for after al 1 
was only trick for trick.” 

The worthy priest now paused to mix another tumbler, which, when he had 
stirred and tasted and stirred again, he pushed gently before him on the table, 
and seemed lost in reverie. 

“ Yes,” said he half aloud, “it is a droll country we live in, and there's not 
one of us doesn’t waste more ingenuity and display more cunning in getting 
rid of his fortune, than the cleverest fellows elsewhere evince in accumulatug 
theirs. But you are looking a little pale, I think : these late hours won't s 
you, so I'l] just send you to bed.” 

I felt the whole force of my kind friend’s advice, and yielding obedience # 
once, I shook him by the hand and wished him good night. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.—MURRANAKILTY. . 

If my kind reader is not already tired of the mountain-road and the wi 
west, may I ask him—dare I say her!—to accompany me a little farther, wile 
[ present another picture of its Ife. 

You see that bold mountain, jagged and rugged in outline, like the spine 4 
some gigantic beast,that runs far out into the Atlantic, and ends in abold adrip! 
headland, against which the waves, from the very coast of Labrador are bes: 
ing without one intervening rock to break their force. Carry your eye ‘ous 
its base, to where you can mark a little clump of alder and beech, with Ler 
and there a taper poplar interspersed, and see if you cannot detect the gi 
of a long, low, thatched house, that lies almost buried in the foliage. Belo 
the door a little patch of green stretches down to the shore, where 4 sac 
beach, glowing in all the richness of a morning sun, glitters with many 4 sit“ 
and brilliant pebble,—that, then, is Murranakilty. But approach, I beg yo} 
little nearer ; let me suppose that you have traced the winding of that \'"' 
bay, crossing the wooden bridge over the bright trout stream, as it Lastelis ™ 
to mingle its waters with the ocean; you have climbed over the rude si“ 
and stopped for an instant to look into the holy well, in whose glassy su 
the little wooden crucifix above is dimly shadowed, and, at length, you eae 
upon the lawn before the cottage. What a glorious scene is now betore ¥°"' 
On the opposite side of the bay, the mountain, whose summit 1s lost among" 
clouds, seems as it were cleft by some earthquake’s force, and through its er 
row gorge you can trace the blue water of the sea passing 'n, while each si 
of the valley is clothed with wood. The oak of a hundred years, here sie" 
ed from the rude wind of the Atlantic, spreads its luxuriant arms, whl’ 
frothy waves are breaking at its feet. High, however, above their tops yo" = 
mark the irregular outline of a large building, with battlements and (W" 
and massive walls, and one tall and loop-holed turret, that rises” high “" 
air, and around whose summit the noisy rooks are circling in their fight a 
is Kilmorran Castle, the residence of Sir Simon Bellew. There, for cen" id 
past, his ancestors were born and died : there, in the midst of that Pee 
desolate grandeur, the haughty descendants of an ancient house lived on oe 
youth to age, surrounded by all the observances of feudal state, and anny 
it far and near, for many a mile, with a sway and power that would 
have long since passed away. ' a nan th 
You carry your eye seaward, and I perceive your attention Is "ixee uper ind 
small schooner that lies anchored in the offing ; her topsail is in the clews, # 
flaps lazily against the mast, as she rolls and pitches in the breaking am j 
The rake of her low masts, and the long boom that stretches out !a! met 
her taffrail, have, you deem it, a somewhat suspicious look ; and you are "Pal 
She is La Belle Louise, a smuggling craft from Dieppe, whose ll 
French, half Irish, would fight her to the gunwale, and sink with, em * the 
surrender her. You hear the plash of oars, and there now you can -y eas 
eight-oared gig springing to the stroke, as it shoots from the shore, ie 
out to sea.—Sir Simon loves elaret, and, like a true old Irish gentiem™, 
drinks it from the wood ; there may, therefore, be some reason © a wn 
wild-looking red caps have pulled in shore. But now I ll ask you to 7 to the 
humbler scene, and look within that room where the window, = pa At 
ground, is bordered by blossoming honeysuckle—it is the priest's pa! oa bss 
a little breakfast-table, whose spotless cloth, and neat but simple ogo 
a look of propriety and comfort, is seated one, whose — rr eects 
and lounging attitude, seems strangely at variance with the “ aye 
around him. He seems endeavouring to read a newspaper, wale ‘the fie 
anon, he lays down beside him, and turns his eyes in the — yo es the 
For, although it is July, yet a keen freshness of the — gre, perbaPh 
blazing turf by no means objectionable. He looks towards t ts must out 
you would say, lost in his own thoughts and musings ; but o ag ee 
and his attention is occupied in a very different way. Knee ‘oo in for tD? 
fire is a young and lovely country-girl, engaged in ne - partly * th 
riest’s breakfast ; her features are flushed, partly poem 3 face with 
fost ; and as now and then she throws back her long hair oe from 8 pal! yt 
an impatient toss of her head, she steals a glance at the strange! 
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ae blue, that, at first, you were unjust enough to think them black. 

eves 80 a low boddice, and a short skirt of that brilliant dye, the Irish 

Her wre west seems to possess the secret for. The jupe is short, I say, 

peasant 0 h the better for you, as it displays a pair of legs which, bare of shoe 

pdsomue” perfect in their symmetry—the rounded instep and the swelling 

a1 $100 OB ted as cleanly as a statue of Canova. : 

on oe my good reader, having shown you all this, let me proceed with 
An rh 

my var osc a sir, would’nt it be better for you, and you sickly, to be 
¥ Ant wr breakiat, and not be waiting for Father Tom ;—maybe he wouldn't 

an this hour yet.” ired of 

coe» thank you, Mary ; I had rather wait. I hope you are not so tired o 

‘ompany that you want an excuse to get away! 

my ot asy now, if you plaze, sir! It’s myself that’s proud to be talking 
“AD And as she spoke she turned a pair of blue eyes upon me, with such 

to you. hat I could not help thinking if the gentlemen of the west be exposed 

lok their blood is not as hot as is reputed. I suppose I looked as much, 

: ae blushed deeply, and calling out, *‘ Here’s Father Tom !”’ sprang to her 

forse hurried from the room. st 5 

O Vhere are you scampering that way ! cried the good priest, as he passed 
the hall. ‘Ah, captain !—captain, behave yourself ! 

a 1 protest, father e cried I. 
«Tobe sure you do!—Why wouldn't you potest! But see now, it was 
business brought me out this morning. Hand me over the eggs; I am 

wooo as ahawk. The devil is in that girl—they are as hard as bullets! 

ie ne it was, plain enough. It’s little she was thinking of the same eggs. 


Well, well! this is an ungrateful world ; and only think of me, all I was doing 
Wel, 





for yOu. , . : 
My dear father, you are quite wrong—— 


«No matter. Another slice of bacon. And, after all, who knows if I have 
worst of it. Do you know, now, that Miss Bellew has about the softest 
eae 


What the devil do you mean 2” said I, reddening. 

« Why just that I was saluting her, a la Francaise, this morning ; and I 
ever saw her look handsomer in my life. It was scarce seven o'clock when J 
. s over at Kilmorran, but early as it was, I caught her making breakfast for 
. and, father and priest that I am, I couldn’t help feeling in love with her. 
“pi a beautiful sight just to watch her light step and graceful figure moving 
it the parlour—now opening the window to let in the fresh air of the morn- 
¢: now arranging a bouquet of moss-roses ; now busying herself among 
-,, oreakfast things, and all the while stealing a glance at Sir Simon, to see if 
he were pleased with what she was doing. He’ll be over here by-and-by, to 
call on you; and, indeed, it is an attention he seldom pays any one, for latter- 
iy. poor fellow, he is not over satisfied with the world ; and if the truth were 
‘old, he has nothad too much cause to be so.” 
~ You mentioned to him, then, that I was here ?” 

“To be sure | did ; and the doing so cost me a scalded finger, for Miss 
Louisa, who was pouring out my tea at the moment, gave a jerk with her 
hand, and spilt the boiling water all over me.—Bad cess to you, Mary, but 
you've spoiled the toast this morning! half of it never saw the fire, and the 
other half is as black as my boot.—But, as I was saying, Sir Simon knows al! 
about you, and is coming over to ask us to dine there ;—though I offered to 
give the invitation myself, and accept it first; but he is very punctilious about 
these things, and wouldn’t hear of any thing but doing it in the regular way.” 

“ Did he allude to Mr. Ulick Burke's affair?” 

“Nota word. And even when I wished to touch on it, for the sake of a 
irtle explanation, he adroitly turned the subject, and spoke of something else. 
But it is drawing late, and I have some people to see this morning, so 
come along now into my little library here, and I’ll leave you for a while to 
amuse yourself.” 

The priest led me, as he spoke, into a small room, whose walls were cover- 
ed with books from the floor to the ceiling ; even the very door by which we 
entered had its shelves, like the rest, so that when once in, you could see no 
nace of it. A single window looked seaward, towards the wide Atlantic, and 
resented a view of many miles of coast, indented with headland and promon- 
wry. Beneath, upon the placid sea, was a whole flect of fishing boats, the 
crews of which were busily engaged in collecting the sea-weed to manure the 
land. The sight was both curious and picturesque. The light boats, tossing 
on the heavy swell, were crowded with figures whose attitudes evinced all the 
eagerness of achase. Sometimes an amicable contest would arise between 
two parties, as their boat-hooks were fixed in the same mass of tangled weed. 
Sometimes two rival crews would be seen stretching upon their oars, as they 
headed out to sea, in search of a new prize: the merry voices, and the loud 
laughter, however, that rose above all other sounds, told that good humour and 
good will never deserted them in all the ardour of the contest. 

Long after the priest left me, I continued to watch them. At last I set my- 
eifto explore the good father’s shelves, which I found, for the most part, were 
filed with portly tomes of divinity and polemics, huge folio copies of St. Au- 
gustine, Origen, Eusebius, and others ; innumerable volumes of learned trac- 
tates on disputed points in theology ; none of which possessed any interest 
forme. In one corner, however, beside the fire, whose convenience to the 
habitual seat of Father Tom argued that they were not least in favour with 
his reverence, was an admirable collection of the French dramatists, Moliére, 
Beaumarchais, Racine,and several more ; these were a real treat ; and seating 
myself beside the window, I prepared, for about the twentieth time in my life, 
toread *‘ La Folle Journée "’ 

[had scarcely got to the end of the second act, when the door was gently 
epened, and Mary made her appearance ; not in the dishabille of the morning, 
however, but with a trim cotton gown, and smart shoes and stockings ; her hair, 
io, was neatly dressed, in the country fashion ; yet still l was more than half 
disposed to think she looked even better in her morning costume. 

The eritical scrutiny of my glance had evidently disconcerted her, and made 
her, forthe moment, forget the object of her coming. She looked down, and 
blushed ; she fiddled with the corner of her apron, and at last, recollecting her 
self, she dropped a little curtesy, and, opening the door wide, announced Sir 
Simon Bellew. 

“Mr. Hinton, I believe,” said Sir Simon, with a slight smile, as he bowed 
himself into the apartment ; “ will you allow me to introduce myself—Sir 
Simon Bellew.” 

he baronet was a tall, thin, meagre-looking old man, somewhat stooped by 
age, but preserving, both in look and gesture, not only the remains of good 
ooks, but the evident traces of one habituated to the world. His dress was 
ery plain, but the scrupulous exactitude of his powdered cue, and the massive 
gold-headed cane he carried, showed he had not abandoned those marks of his. 
position, so distinctive of rank in those days. He wore, also, large and hand- 
re buckles in his shoes, but, in every particular, his costume was simplicity 
self, 
| Conversing with an ease which evinced his acquaintance with all the forms 
ofsociety ; he touched shortly upon my former acquaintance with his daughter, 
aad acknowledged in terms slight,but suitable, how she had spoken of me. His 
‘anner was, however, less marked by every thing I had deemed to be Irish 
‘ian that of any other person I had met with in the country ; for, while he ex- 
Messed his pleasure at my visit to the west, and invited me to pass some days 
his house, his manner of doing so had nothing whatever of the warmth and 
‘npressement I had so often seen. In fact, save a slight difference in accent, 
“was as English as need be. 
; Whether I felt disappointed at this, or whether I had, myself, adopted the 
— and prejudices of the land,I am unable to say, but certainly I felt 
called and repulsed ; and, although our interview scarce lasted twenty mi- 
— was delighted when he rose to take his leave, and say, Good morning. 

“Y ou are good enough then, to promise you'll dine with us to-morrow, Mr. 
‘ton. I need scarcely remark, { can have no party to meet you, for this 
*“ neighbourhood has denied us that ; but as I am aware that your visit to 
Ke. Nest is less for society than scenery, perhaps I may assure you, you w 
a disappointed. So now, au revoir.” Sir Simon bowed deeply as he 
of Le mg with a wave of his hat that would have done honour to the court 

fallo ‘ . - he took his leave and departed. __ ' 
quietly deg him with my eye, as mounted on his old grey pony, he ambled 
Was fy own the little path that led to the shore. Albeit an old man, his seat 
waned a not without a certain air of self-possession and ease ; and as he 
digniey of € salutations of the passing country people, he did so with the quiet 
Wag n one who felt he conveyed an honour even in the recognition. There 
Piet mething singular in the contrast of that venerable figure with the wild 
randeur of the scene; andasI gazed after him, it set me thinking on the 
“Tange vicissitud f lif g ‘ : bin. 
the de tudes of life that must have made such as he pass his days 

®ary solitude of these mountains. 


My journe had so f, CHAPTER XXXVII.—-SIR SIMON. : 
and, as Father T so far fatigued me that I wasn’t sorry to have a day of rest ; 
nd my ow om spent the greater part of it from home, I was left to myself 

¥ own reflections. The situation in which I found myself was singular 


fhoush—. 
Who tien: guest of aman whose acquaintance I had made by chance, and 
kindness ing as little of me as I did of him, yet showed by many an act of 


» hot less than by many a chance observation, a deep interest in myself 
Here, then, I was; far from the sphere of my duties, neg- 
eer { had adopted, and suffering days—weeks, to pass over 
wing a thought upon my soldier’s life. Following on this train of 
t help acknowledging to myself that my attachment to Miss 
use of my journey, and the real reason of my wandering. 


oa my fortunes. 
el & the career 
out best 
Baste I could no 
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However sanguine may be the heart when touehed by the first passion, the 
doubts that will now and then shoot across it are painful and poignant ; and 
now, in the calmness of my judgment, I could not but see the innumerable ob- 
stacles my family would raise to all my hopes. I well knew my father's predi- 
lection for a campaigning life, and that nothing would compensate to him for 
the defeat of this expectation : I had but too many proofs of my mother’s aris- 
tocratic prejudices to suppose that she ever could acknowledge as her daugh- 
ter-in-law, one, whose pretensions to rank although higher thaa her own, were 
yet neither trumpetted by the world nor blazoned by fashion : and lastly,changed 
as I was myself since my arrival in Ireland, there was yet enough of the Eng- 
lishman left in me to see how unsuited was Louisa Bellew, in many respects, 
to be launched forth in the torrent of London life, while yet her experience of 
the world was so narrow and limited. Still, [loved her. The very artless 
simplicity of her manner, the untutored freshness of her mind had taught me 
to know, that even great personal attractions may be the second excellence of 
awoman. And besides, I was just at that time of life when ambition is least 
natural. One deems it more heroic to renounce all that is daring in enterprise, 
all that is great in promise, merely tobe loved. My mind was therefore made 
up. The present opportunity was a good one to see her frequently and learn 
thoroughly to know her tastes and her dispositions. Should I succeed in gain- 
ing her affections, however opposed my family might prove at first, I calculated 
on their fondness for me, as an only son, and knew that in regard to fortune, I 
should be independent enough to marry whom I pleased. 

Tn speculations such as these the time passed over; and although I waited 
with impatience for the hour of our visit to Kilmorran Castle, still, as the time 
drew near many a passing doubt would flit across me, how far [ had mistaken 
the promptings of my own affection for any return of my love. True it was, 
that more than once her look and manner testified I was not indifferent to her: 
still, when I remembered that I had ever seen her surrounded by persons she 
was anxious to avoid, a suspicion crossed me, that perhaps I owed the little 
preference she showed me, less to any qualities I possessed, than to my own 
unobtrusiveness. These were galling and unpleasant reflections ; and whither 
they might have led me I know not, when the priest tapped with his knuckles 
at my window, and called out— 

** Captain, we shall be late if you don't hurry a bit; and I had rather be be- 
hind time with his gracious majesty himself than with old Sir Simon.” 

I opened the window at once, and jumped out into the lawn. 

‘* My dear father, I’ve been ready this half hour, but fell into a dreamy fit 
and forgot every thing. Are we to walk it?” 

‘** No, no; the distance is much greater than you think. Small as the bay 
looks, it is a good three miles from this to Kilmorran ; but here comes your old 
friend the curriculus.” 

I once more mounted to my old seat, and the priest, guiding the horse 
down to the beach, selected the strand, from which the waves had just rece- 
ded, as the hardest road, and pressed on at a pace that showed his desire to be 
punctual. 

“*Get along there! Nabocklish! How lazy the devil is ;—faith, we'll be 
late, do our best. Captain, darling, put your watch back a quarter of an hour, 
and I’ll stand to it that we are both by Dublin time.” 

“Js he, then, so very particular,” said I, ‘as all that comes to?” 

“ Particular, is it! Faith he is. Why, man, there is as much ringing of 
bells before dinner in that house, as if every room in it was crammed with 
company. And the old butler will be there, all in black, and his hair pow- 
dered, and beautiful silk stockings on his legs, every day in the week, although, 
maybe, it is a brace of snipe will be all that is on the table. Take the whip for 
a while, and lay into that baste,—my heart is broke flogging him.” 

Had Sir Simon only watched the good priest’s exertions for the preceding 
quarter of an hour, he certainly would have had a hard heart, if he had criticised 
his punctuality. Shouting one moment—cursing the next—thrashing away 
with his whip, and betimes striding over the splash-board to give a kick with 
his foot, he undoubtedly spared nothing in either voice or gesture. 

‘“* There !—glory be to God !” cried he at last, as he turned sharp from the 
shady road into a narrow avenue of tall lime-trees; ‘‘take the reins, captain, 
till I wipe my face. Blessed hour, look atthe state amin! Lift him to it, 
and don’t spare him. May I never,—if that isn’t the last bell, and he only 
gives five minutes after that.” 

Although I certainly should have preferred that Father Tom had continued 
his functions as charioteer, now that we were approaching the house, common 
humanity however compelled me to spare him, and I flogged and chucked the 
old beast with all my might up the rising ground towards the house. 

I had but just time to see that the building before us was a large embattled 
structure, which, although irregular, and occasionally incongruous in detail, 
was yet a fine specimen of the castellated Gothic of the seventeenth century. 
Massive square towers flanked the angles, themselves surmounted by similar 
turrets, that shot up into the air high above the dark woods around them. The 
whole was surrounded by a fosse, now dry, and overgrown with weeds ; but 
the terrace, which Jay between this and the castle, was laid out asa flower- 
garden, with a degree of taste and beauty that, to my mind at least, bespoke 
the fostering hand of Louisa Bellew. Upon this the windows of a large draw- 
ing-room opened, at one of which [ could mark the tall and stately figure of 
Sir Simon, as he stood, watch in hand, awaiting our arrival. I confess, it was 
not without a sense of shame that I continued my flagellations at the moment. 
Under any circumstances, our turn-out was not quite unexceptionable ; but, 
when I thought of my own position, and of the good priest who sat beside me, 
mopping his head and face with a huge red cotton handkerchief, I cursed my 
stars for the absurd exposure. Just at this instant the skirt of a white robe 
passed one of the windows, and I thought—I hope it was but a thought—I 
heard a sound of laughter. 

“‘There—that willdo. Phoebus himself couldn't do it better. I wouldn’t 
wish my worst enemy to be in a pair of shafts before you.” 

Muttering a curse on the confounded beast, [ pulled short up and sprung out. 
‘‘ Not late, Nicholas, I hope !” said the priest to a tall, thin, old butler, who 
bore a most absurd resemblance to his master. 

‘‘ Your reverence has a minute and a-half yet; but the soup’s on the table.” 
Ashe spoke, he drew from his pocket a small bit of looking-glass, in a wooden 
frame, and, with a pocket-comb arranged his hair in the most orderly and 
decorous manner ; which being done, he turned gravely round and said :— 
“ Are ye ready, now, gentlemen ?” 

The priest nodded, and forward we went. Passing through a suite of rooms 
whose furniture, however handsome once, was now worm-eaten and injured by 
time, we at length reached the door of the drawing-room, when the butler, af- 
ter throwing one more glance at us, to assure himself that we were in pre- 
sentable array, flung the door wide open, and announced, with the voice of a 
king at-arms— 

“The Reverend Father Loftus and Mr. Hinton.” 

“Serve!” said Sir Simon, with a wave of his hand. While, advancing to- 
wards us, he received us with most polished courtesy. 

‘You are most welcome at Kilmorran, Mr. Hinton. I need not present my 
daughter.” 

e turned towards the priest, and the same moment I held Miss Bellew’s 
hand in mine. Dressed in white, and with her hair plainly braided on her cheek, 
I thought she looked handsomer than [ had everseen her. There was an air 
of assured calmness in her manner, that sat weil upon her lovely features, as, 
with a tone of winning sweetness, she seconded the words of her father, and 
welcomed me to Kilmorran. 
The first step inthe knowledge of the female heart is to know how to in- 
terpret any constraint or reserve of manner on the part of the woman you are 
in love with. Your mere novice is never more tempted to despair than at the 
precise moment his hepes should grow stronger ; nor is he ever so sanguine as 
when the prospect is gloomy before him. The quick perceptions of even a 
very young girl, enable her to perceive when she is loved ; and however dispo- 
sed she may feel towards the individual, a certain mixture of womanly pride 
and coquetry will teach her a kind of reserve towards him. ; ; 

Now, there was a slight dash of this constrained tone through Miss Bellew’s 
manner to me,and little experience as I had had in such matters, I knew enough 
to augur favourably from it. While doing the honours of her house, a passing 
timidity would seem, every now and then, to check her advances, and I could 
remark how carefully she avoided any allusion, however slight, to our past ac- 
quaintance. — 4 Sethe . 9 : . 

The austerity of Sir Simon’s manner, at his first visit, as well as the remarks 
of my friend the priest, had led me to suspect that our dinner-party — 
prove cold, formal, and uncomfortable. Indeed, the baronet’s constrained an 
measured courtesy in the drawing-room, gave me but little encouragement to 
expect anything better. Most agreeably, therefore, was my disappointment to 
find, that before the soup was removed he had thawed considerably. The stern 
wrinkles of his haughty face relaxed, and a bland and good-humoured smile 
had usurped the place of his former fixed and determined look. Dving the ho- 
nours of his table with the most perfect tact, he contrived, whilst almost ‘age sy 
polizing the conversation, to appear the least obtrusive tf ; his re- 
marks being ever accompanied by some appeal to his daughter, t ye athe or 
myself, seemed to link us in the interest of all he said, and make his very listen- 
ers deem themselves entertaining and agreeable. 

Unfortunately, I can present but a very meagre picture of this happy gift, 
but | remember well how insensibly my prejudices gave way, one by one, as | 
listened to his anecdotes, and heard him recount, with admirable humour, many 
a story of his early career. To be sure, it may be said that my criticism was 
not likely to be severe, while seated beside his beautiful daughter, whose cheek 
glowed with pleasure, and whose bright eye en with added lustre as she 
remarked the impression her father’s agreeability was making on his guests. 








Such may, I doubt not, have increased the delight I felt ; but Sir Simon's own 
claims were still indisputable. 

__ 1 know not how far I shall meet my reader's concurrence in the remark, but 
it appears to me that conversational talent, like wine, requires age to make it 
mellow. The racy flavour that smacks of long knowledge of life—the refiec- 
tive tone that deepens without darkening the picture—the freedom from exag- 
geration, either in praise or‘@ensure, are not the gifts of young men usually ; 
and certainly they do season the intercourse of older ones, greatly to its advan- 
tage. There is, moreover, a pleasant flattery in listening to the narratives of 
those who were mixing with the busy world—its intrigues, its battles, and its 
by-play, while we were but boys. How we like to hear of the social everyday 
life of those great men of a by-gone day, whose names have become already 
historical—what a charm does it lend to reminiscence, when the names of 
Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, and Curran, start up amid memories of youthful 
pleasure—and how we treasure every passing word that is transmitted to us, 
and how much, in spite of all the glorious successes of their after days, do we 
picture them to ourselves, from some slight or shadowy trait of their school or 
college life. 

Sir Simon Bellew’s conversation abounded in features of this kind. His ca- 
reer had begun and continued for a long time, in the brightest period of Ire- 
land’s history ; when wealth and genius were rife in the land—and when the 
joyous traits of Irish character were elicited in all their force, by prosperity and 
happiness. It was then shone forth in all their brillianev, the great spirits 
whose flashing wit and glittering fancy have cast a sunlight over their native 
country, that even now,in the twilight of the past, continues to illume it. Alas! 
they have had no heritors to their fame—they have left no successors behind 
them. I have said that Miss Bellew listened with delight to all her father’s 
stores of amusement—happy to see him once more aroused to the exertion of 
his abilities—and pleased to watch how successfully his manner had won over 
us. With what added loveliness she looked up to him, as he narrated some 
circumstances of his political career, where his importance with his party was 
briefly alluded to; and how proudly her features glowed, as some passing sen- 
timent of high and simple patriotism would break from him. At such moments, 
the resemblance between them both became remarkably striking, and I deemed 
her even more beautiful, than when her face wore its habitual calm and peace- 
ful expression. 

Father Loftus himself seemed also to have undergone a change ; no longer 
indulging in his accustomed free and easy manner, seasoning his conversation 
with droll allusions and sly jokes ; he now appeared a shrewd, intelligent rea- 
soner—a well-informed man uf the world; and at times, evinced traits of read- 
ing and scholarship I was nowise prepared for. But how vain is it for one of 
any other country to fathom one-half the depth of Irish character, or say what 
part is inapplicable to an Irishman? My own conviction is, that we are all 
mistaken in our estimate of them—that the gay and reckless spirit,the wild fun, 
and frantic, impetuous devilment, are their least remarkable features, and in 
fact only the outside emblem of the stirring nature within Like the lightning, 
that flashes over the thunder-cloud, but neither influences the breaking of the 
storm, nor points to its course—so have I seen the jest break from lips pale with 
hunger, and heard the laugh come free and mellow when the heart was break- 
ing in misery—but what a mockery of mirth! 

When we retired to the drawing-room, Sir Simon, who had something to 
communicate to Father Tom, took him apart into one of the deep window re- 
cesses, and I was left for the first time alone beside Miss Bellew. There was 
something of awkwardness in the situation, for as neither of us could allude to 
the past without evoking recollections we both shunned to touch on, we knew 
not well of what to speak. The window lay open to the ground, displaying 
before us a garden in all the richness of fruit and blossom—the clustering 
honey-suckle and the dog-rose, hung in masses of flower across the casement— 
and the graceful hyacinth and the deep carnation were bending to the night air, 
scented with the odour of many a bower. I looked wistfully without—she caught 
my glance—a slight hesitation followed—and then, as if assuming more cou- 
rage, she said— 

‘* Are you fond of a garden ’—would you like to walk ?” 

The haste with which I caught at the proposal half disconcerted her ; but, 
with a slight smile, she stepped out into the walk. 

How I do like a large, old-fashioned garden, with its venerable fruit trees— 
its shady alleys—its overgrown and tangled beds in which the very luxuriance 
sets all effort of art at defiance, and where rank growth speaks of wildness 
rather than culture. I like those grassy walks, where the footstep falls unheard 
—those shady thickets of nut trees, which the blackbird haunts in security, and 
where the thrush sings undisturbed—what a sense of quiet home-happiness 
there breathes in the leafy darkness of the spot, and how meet for reverie and 
reflection does it seem! 

As I sauntered along beside my companion, these thoughts crowded on 
me. Neither spoke—but her arm was in mine—our footsteps moved in 
unison—our eyes followed the same objects, and I felt as though 
our hearts beat responsively. On turning from one of the darker walks, 
we suddenly came upon an elevated spot, from which, through an opening in 
the wood, the coast came into view, broken into many a rocky promontory, and 
dotted with small islands. The sea was calm and waveless,and stretched away 
towards the horizon in one mass of unbroken blue, where it blended with the 
sky. An exclamation of ‘ How beautiful!” broke from me at once; and as I 
turned towards Louisa, I perceived that her eyes sparkled with pleasure, and a 
half blush was mantling her cheek. 

** You are not, then, disappointed with the west ?” said she, with animation. 
“No, no. I did not look for anything like this; nor,” added I, in a lower 
tone, while the words trembled on my lips, “ did I hope to enjoy it thus.” 

She seemed slightly confused ; but with a woman's readiness to turn the 
meaning of my speech, added— 

“* Your recovery from illness doubtless gives a heightened pleasure to every 
thing like this~the dark hour of sickness is often needed to teach us to feel 
strongly as we ought, the beauty of the fair world we live in.” 

** It may be so—but still I find that every sorrow leaves a scar upon the heart, 
and he who has mourned much loses the zest for happiness.”’ 

‘Or rather, his views of it are ditferent—I speak, happily for me, in igno- 
rance ; yet it seems as though every trial in life was a preparation for some 
higher scale of blissful enjoyment ; and that as our understandings mature in 
power, so do our hearts in goodness—chastening at each ordeal of life, till, at 
the last, the final sorrow, death, bids us prepare for the eternity where there is 
no longer grief, and where the weary are at rest.” 

“Ts not your view of life rather derived from the happy experience of this 
quiet spot than suited forthe collisions of the world ; where, as men grow old- 
er, their consciences grew more seared—their hearts less open.” 

** Perhaps—but is not my — hy a good one that fits me for my sta- 
tion '—my life has been cast here; I have no wish to leave it—I hope I never 
shall.” 

“‘ Never! Surely you would like to see other countries—to travel !”’ 

“No, no. All the brilliant pleasures you can picture for me would never re- 
quite the fears I must suffer,lest these objects should grow less dear to me when 
I came back to them. The Tyrol is doubtless grander in its wild magnificence ; 
but can it ever come home to my heart with so many affections and memories 
as these bold cliffs I have gazed on in my infancy ; or should I benefit in hap- 
piness ifit were? Can your Swiss peasant, be his costume ever so picturesque, 
interest me one half so much as yonder poor fisherman, who is carrying up his 
little child in his arms from the beach? I know him—his home—his hearth ; 
I have seen his grateful smile for some small benefit, and heard his words of 
thankfulness ; and think you not that such recollections as these are all mingled 
in every glance I throw around me, and that every sun-lit spot of landscape 
shines not more brightly in my heart for its human associations? These may 
be narrow prejudices——I see you smile at me.” 

“No,no. Trust me, I do not undervalue your reasons.’ 

“Well, here comes Father Loftus, and he shall be judge between us. We 
were discussing the advantages of contrasting our home with foreign coun- 
tries 

“Ahem! A very difficult point,” said the priest, interrupting her, and 
drawing himself up with a great air of judicial importance. ‘‘ Ubi bene, ahi 
patria ; which may be rendered, ‘ there’s potatoes every where.’ Not that [ 
incline to the doctrine myself : Ireland is the only enjoyable country I know 
of. Utamur creatura, dum possumus : that means ‘ a moderate use of crea- 
tuse comforts,’ Miss Louisa. But, troth, I’m so heated with an argument [ 
had with Sir Simon, that I’m no ways competent—did I tell you he was wait- 
ing for his tea ?” gre r=, 

‘No, indeed you did not,” said Miss Bellew, giving vent to a laugh she had 
been struggling against for the last few minutes : and which I did not at the 
moment know was caused by her perceiving the priest’s air of chagrin and 
discontent, the evident proofs of his being worsted by the old baronet, whose 
chief pleasure in life was to worry the father into a discussion, and either con- 
fuse or confute him. ‘‘ My father seems in such good spirits to-night. Don’t 
you think so!” said she roguishly, looking over at the priest. 

“ Never saw him in better ; quite lively and animated, and”—dropping his 
voice to a whisper—* as obstinate as ever.” 

As we entered the house, we found Sir Simon walking leisurely up and down 
the drawing-room, with his hands behind his back, his ia radiant with smiles, 
and his eye gleaming with conscious triumph towards the corner where the 
priest stood tumbling over some books to conceal his sense of defeat. Inafew 
minutes after we were seated round the tea-table,the little cloud was dispelled, 
and a happier party it were difficult to imagine. 

——_—_ 
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“ This is dangerous ground,” as the fly cbserve! of the treacle. 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 


























On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


“ Will Fasuion and Boston come together this Fall?” is a question that is 
asked vs at every turn. We reply ‘“‘ Yes—there’s no sort of doubt of it, if 
neither gives way in training.” But where? As yet no one knows—not even 
their owners. Mr. Grispons is undetermined whether to take Fashion South, or 
to retain her home for the three Northern meetings—at Trenton, Long Island, 
and Camden. He intends visiting Mr. Laixp (who has her in trairing,) next 
week, so that on the following Saturday we may possibly be enabled to state 
what his intentions are, and ‘‘ shadow forth” some idea of what the Northern 
Campaign is likely to be. The movements of Fashion and her stable compa- 
nions are necessarily intimately connected with its success. 

At this present writing we incline to the belief that Fashion will go South— 
at any rate to Baltimore, where Kenpavi’s meeting comes off during the third 
week in October. Should she du so, she would still be able to attend the Tren- 
ton meeting (the last week in Sept.), if not that on Long Island. 

There are various reasons why we deem it entirely proper to hold out unusual 
inducements for the purpose of bringing together two such celebrated horses 
as Fashion and Boston. Every one acquainted with the matter knows that if 
they should meet here, ona fine day, the receipts at the gates and stands would 
exceed $6000—in this view of the subject proprietors of courses display no re- 
markable degree of liberality nor spirit in offering an extra purse of $1500. Se- 
veral have done so, and the fact has given rise to much remark prejudicial to 
the friends of the mare. But we take great pleasure iu assuring those who have 
addressed us on the subject of these Extra Purses, that, so faras Fashion is 
concerned, “ the money is no inducement nor attraction,” whatever! Indeed 
Mr. Gissons advised the Proprietor of the Union Course (who was the first to 
offer an Extra Purse) not to do so, and we have his authority for stating that in 
no event will Fashion run for any one of those offered by the Proprietors of the 
Eagle, Union, or Mount Vernon Courses. Fashion if she runs at all, over either 
of the Courses named, will only run for the Club Purses usually given. Even 
if she goes to Alexandria she will not accept the $1500 Extra offered to her, by 
Mr. Mersuon. Conscquently she will not be entered in advance for any one 
of the different Extra Purses offered ; her owner will not consent that she be 
* tied up” by such an entry for one moment. 

Fashion is for sale at $12,000—the same sum that was demanded for her de- 
Jore she ran against Boston. If her friends had purchased her last Spring they 
would have made “‘a good thing” of it. Her owner is opposed to establishing 
such a precedent as that of giving an extra purse to bring particular horses to- 
gether, and so long ashe is held responsible by the Sporting World for the 
management of his mare, he certainly is entitled to the free exercise of his own 
judgment in the premises. 

It is currently reported about town that Cel. Wuirte, the owner of Blue Dick, 
has taken him out of Col. Jounson’s stable, for the purpose of making a cam- 
paign with him in Western Virginia, but we do not vouch for the truth of the 
rumor. 

On the whole, with the lights now before us, we repeat the expression of our 
conviction, that Fashion will go South! 





Union Course, L. 1—We are desired to call the attention of turfmen and 
breeders to the fact that the Stakes now open to come off over this course, will 
close on Tuesday next. 

Another Grand Trotting Affair has been arranged to come off over the Bea- 
con Course, opposite this city, on the 4th Monday, 26th Sept. The purse is 
$500, for Two mile heats in wagons, weighing with the driver, 300lbs. each. 
An inside stake of $500 each, half forfeit, has been made up between the fol- 
lowing :— 

Mr. T. M.’s b. g. Ripton, to be trained and driven by Hiram Woodruff. 


Mr.1.A.’sb.g. Awful, * Wm. Wheelan. 
Mr. E. M.’s b. g. Americus “ as - George Spicer, 


We are not at liberty to state who the parties are who have made up the 
stake, but may remark that they comprise some of the most spirited of our 
trotting amateurs. The betting is likely to be heavy beyond all comparison, 
The horses are all celebrated winners, and are to be trained and driven by the 
most distinguished artists in the country. Indeed this stake excites as much 
interest among “trotting men” as would a race between Fashion and Boston, 
among a different class of amateurs in horseflesh. 








A gentleman from Carclina informs us that Col. Hampton has Monarch in 
training again, with every prospeet of success. If his leg stands the Charleston 
Jockey Club will repeat their invitation to Fashion, Boston, Reel, and other 
rival Champions. Monarch never lust a heat while on the Turf, and South Caro- 
linians have more confidence in him than than in any horse ever owned in that 
State. 

The Grand Mill between Yankee Sullivan and Bill Bell, for $300 a side, 
comes off on Monday next. 

Another addition to our Cabinet of Sporting Curiosities has been received 
this week from a gallant Officer of the U. S. Army, in Louisiana. We quote 
& portion of the letter accompanying it :— 


“I send you @ lock of hair from the mane of Judge PorTER’s imported colt 
Harkforward, own brother to the renowned Harkaway. If ever brought forward on the 
Turf he will assuredly distinguish himself ; in such an event a lock of his hair will not 
be misplaced in your collection of Sporting Curiosities.” 


Much obliged. By the way, this same lock of hair is as fine, as black, and as 
glossy, as those composing the raven tresses of a Creole belle of Louisiana. If 
we were a poet and gifted like Pope, we would write another “ Rape of the 
Lock” on the subject ; but as we are merely a proser, we can do no more than 
yg 9 its receipt, and our appreciation of the good feeling which prompt- 
ed it. -——— 

Zenith and Miss Foote.—Our correspondents in Kentucky all anticipute a 
prodigious fine race between these cracks on the 19th Sept. We make the fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter dated 








LExineton, Ky., Aug. 20th, 1842. 
* * * Col. Oxiver, the new proprietor of the course arrived here a few days 


since and is busy repairing and fixing it up forthe approaching great match be- 
tween Miss Foote and Zenith. I saw the little mare yesterday ; she is “as fine 
as ground flour,” and improved wonderfully—is now exactly in the condition 
her trainer wishes. Notwithstanding all this Zenith is the favorite, though this 
may be attributed in some degree to the fact that the mare’s backers are ab- 
sent. I hear from Zenith that he is surpassing the expectation of his friends. 
Will you credit it when I tell you it is believed here that if he is beaten over a 
good track, both heats must be run under 7:40? That he has given to his 
owner and friends some remarkable evidence of speed in his private trials is 
certain, or he would not be backed so freely against a 7:35 nag, more especially 
when that nag is doing and looking as well as possible, running in her brushes 
as fast as the wind. There are some 20 odd stables of horses in training for 
the Louisville and Lexington races. Among them are many tried good ones, 
with more premising three year oids than we have ever had. 

Now cannot you come end see this race? 


invitation to you. Come and meet 
There will be a great many here. 


Consider this as a most particular 
your friends from all parts of the country. 


——— 


Orthographical Exercises.—At the wales a , — 
street, Marylebone, a bill is exhibited, aan ak on ere fo Debs 


d hear from the Strete round the 


Cornir Threhapense a Duzzen. N. B.—New Milk end Creme Sould Hear} he third heat he led throughout. 


Warentidd Fresh and Not Stail evry Mornin.” 


FASHION, BOSTON, AND BLUE DICK. 
We have received the following sportsmanlike and manly communication 
from Mr. Mersuon, the proprietor of the new Mount Vernon Course, at Alex- 
andria, D.C. His offer is quite the most liberal of the three already made, 
on many accounts; instead of realizing a profit of several thousand dollars from 
the race proposed, as would be the case were the horses to meet here, at Tren- 
ton or at Camden, he would be lucky if he received sufficient to pay the purse 
of $2500, more especially if the weather should be unfavorable. Mr. M.’s 


letter is dated 
LEEsBURG, Va, Aug. 24th, 1842. 


My dear Sir,—I am much pleased to find my friend Mr. Brown, the pro- 
prietor of the Eagle Course, Trenton, New Jersey, so liberal in seeking sport 
for the amateurs of the Turf residing in his region. 

His offer of an extra purse of $1500 to induce a meeting on his Course, of 
the famed competitors Boston and Fashion, proceeds from the same spirit which 
moved the proprietor of the Long Island Course and myself in proposing in- 
ducements to them to visit our respective Courses, and that for the gratification 
of our patrons. Permit me to assure them through you that I shall be highly 
gratified to hear of the acceptance of either of their invitations unless my 
stronger claims to the company of these interesting characters shall bring them 
to my Course. 

Boston and Fashion have recently disp!ayed their powers over the Long Island 
Course in a match, which from the length of time it was pending, and the high 
prize staked on the issue,excited the curiosity, and no doubt attracted every turf- 
man in the vicinity of that Course or who would be present at a second meet- 
ing of the same horses on the same ground. 

Again—all the great matches between the North and South have been run 
north of the Potomac, and most of them at Long Island, so that but few South- 
ern Sportsmen have found it convenient to indulge themselves with a view of 
these great contests, therefore we think that fair play and equality at this time 
loudly plead in behalf of Maryland, Virginia, and District Turfmen, of whom I 
am pleased to say there are not a few. 

The advantage which I think my offer has over that of iny brother of the 
Trenton Course, is this, that these horses as well as all others, that may dream 
of joining issue with them on that occasion (and we Southern Turfmen know 
so well the uncertainty of these matters—that some others might try it—and 
might slip in, too, with a Trifle) would have the advantage of contending for 
the purses at the National Course the week succeeding—at the Kendall! 
Course the third week, and at the Camden Course the fourth week. 

I again repeat my offer to give a Purse of $2,500, to be run for on some 
day during the ensuing Fall Meeting of the Jockey Club, provided Boston and 
Fashion, or Blue Dick and Fashion shall start for it, and I will give $1500, if 
Fashion shall run without either of the others ; and I conclude by assuring my 
professional friends, Messrs. Brown and Totrer, that I am catering for sport 
for the friends of my Course, and not bidding against them. 

If the owners of the above named horses shall accept my offer they will please 
notify me by the 10th of September. 

In haste, yours truly, Wa. Mersuon, 
Proprietor of the Mount Vernon Course, at Alexandria, D. C. 


ON THE REPORT OF THE FASHION AND BOSTON RACE. 


a 


REPLY TO “A YOUNG TURFMAN,” BY “CAPTAIN.” 








Mr. Editor.—Your paper of 20th Aug., contains a letter from ‘‘A Young 
Turfman,” on the match between Fashion and Boston. As 1 was a witness of 
the race, I desire to give you my impressions of it; so that those of your rea- 
ders, who did not enjoy that pleasure, may be erabled to decide between the 
“ Young Turfman,” and yourself. 

The day was overclouded and rather cool, and was not considered very favo- 
rable to guick time ; as most of our fast races have been run on warm, yea hot 
days, The course was in good, but not very good order—by no means as good 
as when Lady Clifden beat Fanny Wyatt, Picton, and Mingo. After being 
mounted, Git walked Boston past the Judges’ stand, turned him, and struck 
him a very severe stroke on the left flank with his whip, wheeled his horse, and 
Fashion having come up, also without a trainer at her head, the drum was 
tapped, and they were off. Boston took the lead and kept it for two miles 
with such apparent ease, running with his head up, and neck arched, that his 
owner and others offered in my hearing, $100 to $20, repeatedly. Jt was not 
taken ; and although offered in other parts of the stands, I heard of but one 
gentleman taking it. ‘ Col. Larxrn,’ took it twice, in the presence of the ‘* Co 
rinthian Pillar” of the Northern Turf. Up to this time, never did a horse look 
more magnificently than “old Whitenose.” Inthe third mile, the mare went 
nearer to him, and the odds were not offered—expectation being awake, and 
hearts throbbing, to watch the result of her effort. The contest was main- 
tained through that mile, into the fourth, in the second quarter of which, the 
mare passed him. He appeared to give up, and she dropped him rapidly ; but 
in coming up the quarter he closed a tremendous gap—twenty or thirty yards 
—and she beat him scarcely a length. She was certainly whipped within 
twenty yards of the stand. This I understand, Laird denies, but his right arm 
was elevated in the air, and at the time I proclaimed that he had whipped. 
[See note 1.] Does any one suppose that he would make the race so fine, 
when at every jump Boston was gaining? I do not, for I esteem him the best 
rider I have ever seen. During the running of the second and third quarters 
of this mile, doubtiess the mare was not out, for she was dropping the horse 
rapidly, but he made such a rush on the last, that Joe had to hustle his mare. 
You assert that the crowd at the draw gate made the mare falter, and this is 
probable, but I did not observe it ; and this may have enabled Boston to recover 
his lost ground—but he gained on her between the drawgate and the stand. 

The second heat, the mare led for three miles and a half, the pace perceptibly 
not as good asin the first heat, when Boston passed, and led—his friends 
thinking he would win—until the second quarter of the fourth mile, when she 
passed ; and dropping him rapidly, came in about fifty yards ahead. He pulled 
up atthe stand, apparently dead beat. The mare exhibited the finest specimen 
of game ever beheld, for excited by the sheuts of the crowd, escorting her back 
to the stand, her head was elevated, her eyes flashing, and her ears playing. 
The crowd pressed around her to touching ; but so good is her temper, that 
she did not even threaten to kick. 

Running under a slight pull, Fashion has her nose thrust out, and does not 
trun showily ; but her action is exceedingly smooth, low, and easy. Boston's 
action is bigher—but for the first three miles was very easy—the action of his 
hind legs being magnificent. He evinced so much the most speed in the early 
part of the race, that I cannot but believe that he would have won, had he run 
a trailing race—he certainly must have wor the first heat. It is now known 
that Joe admits that he ‘“ does not know whether he could have prevented Boston 
passing the mare in the second heat,” and “ thought it best not to scuffle for it.” 
When he passed, Gi/. thought to make the race safe, by urging the old horse ; 
but this probably roused his temper, and when the mare challenged, he sulked. 
Can we suppose him to have tired in running three quarters of a mile in the 
lead ? 

After the race I thought the mare had won easily the second heat ; but when 
I witnessed Boston’s behaviour while running two days after with Mariner, | 
doubted whether he had exerted himself in the eighth mile of his match. 
Mariner won the first heat in 8:13—Boston being severely punished and never 
lapping him. The second heat was run, as nearly as possible, like that rua 


with Fashion, with the exception that he made such a rush in the last quarter] have not been of those wose habits of life led them to make 
that seldom or never has its equal been seen on a race course—and won the grees, and to this accumulating testimony add the admitted “‘¢ 
race out of the fire. He took the lead in the third mile, as with the mare ; after | and limb, and Arab expression of countenance,” 80 ¢ 
hi > Ho| Mariner passed him in the fourth mile, he appeared to give up the contest, and | and is there any vivlence in the presumption that he 
batim :—“ The Mangelling Traid Minared. which the following is copied ver- dropped rapidly, as with her, until the last quarter, when he went up and won. | the “ blood stock,” than we have been so far able to prove, Q 
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when they passed him—do you know the fact ? If he dia 
that he did not run kindly! [See Note 2.} 
P.S,—In conversing with a very charming lady, one of the hiot Carr... 
brightest of the Empire State, she told me, although it was eo best, 
ever witnessed, that she remarked the difference of speed in “a he 
of each heat in the match ; and that when the horses were " 
heat, she called ihe attention of her party to it. 
a Turf-man ? a 
Note 1. Joe Laird concedes that ke struck Fashion on 
given and remarked its effects; it was a tremendous cy 
raising a welt nearly as long and as large as his whip-thong. He Hptp 
to do so by the President of the Club, who rushed through the crow, . das 
ed to him “ Rouse up your mare! Boston's on you!” Laird gave “mri 
and both spurs at the same moment, and in the opinion of the = 
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many others, won the heat in consequence. mel 
Note 2. There’s no doubt of the fact of Boston's having snapped , 
times at both Fashion and Mariner; the latter carried the mark of . 


teeth for some time. We attribute his running unkindly in the last mile 

Ist heat, mainly to the fact that opposite the half mile post be struck | hel 
ter against a cedar post covered with sharp knots, which not only jarred = 

knocked him off his stride, but cut a gash nearly eight inches long. +. 

second heat, making bad worse, and against the advice of Mr. Lona agq “a : 
Taytor, Gil. rode him with a spur! — 








THE DAM OF THE “MORGAN HORSE.» 





MORE LIGHT BREAKING IN. 





Dear P.—The liberal and gentlemanlike spirit and the intelligence 
which your correspondent ‘* G. B.”’ pursues the inquiry as to the blood py 
great progenitor of the Vermont Coach Horse, are equally to be admi; i: . 
is he not right in assuming, that in the estimation of your reflecting sn mi 
will be deemed both curious and useful to sift this question to the los : 
practicable? to the end that we may determine whether for the great a " 
—figure, action, spirit, and stoutness, combined—we ever could or co | 
look any where with confidence as to any such uniform result, except 4 
one stock, to wit—the pure-blooded race horse—the legitimate deen, ) 
the South-eastern courser. 

Who cannot see how fatal to all improvement is the belief that 200d res! 
can come with any certaiaty from chance? if, indeed, such a thing y -»... 
can be supposed. If at any period since the days of Flying Childers)... 
Betty Leeds by the Darley Arabian), foaled in 1715, the Opinion bad p5:; 
rally obtained that speed and bottom could be had without regard to ped gre 
and without systematic recourse to the blood of the Turf horse, and thy. 
nion had been acted upon to this day, does any one suppose that we sho, dha 
witnessed in our time such performances as those of Boston and Fashiy: * 
G. Medoc, and Sarah Bleden, and Miss Foote, and a host of others, runzizy’;., 
miles under 7:40! or that we should have had such coach horses as thos: : 
which we have been indebted to Vermont, descended from the ‘* Morgan Hors’ 
fine blood bays, with black mane and tail, and clean bony legs, able to sa| » 
the wind ten knots an hour, and no tire at that! Yes-—it does appear tha: » 
B.”’ is of this opinion as to the latter description of horses, and maintains  » 
so much earnestness, fairness, and ability, as to divest all who take an ise 
in the subject of every wish except that which obviously animated him; 
sire to arrive at the truth. 

For myself, I have no hesitation in saying, that :f there be a distinct bree! 
horses, possessing the qualities which he no doubt accurately describes a: ». 


and preserved from flying to pieces, and yet not necessarily partaking o! \ 
pure blood of the Turf horse, then would I say of the two, let go the Anu 
blood, and hold fast to the more useful stock for all work ; but, let as be care’: 
that in snatching at the shadow we lose not the substance! especially as, w 1: 
and as far as we can trace the pedigrees of great performers, in harness, 12 
run into a known stream of pure blood. It will be observed tha: “G. B.,” ws 
whom unaffectedly I pretend to no comparison as to research or practical kuow 
ledge, grants us for the ‘‘ Morgan Horse ” stock “cleanness of head ani im 
and an Arab expression of the countenance.” Here, sir, I began to thins wu 
ground enough on which to place my fulcrum; but the “low withers’ us: 
‘heavy shoulder” staggered me. Yet [, on reflection, remembered wht: Liv 
rence, in his splendid work on the Horse, had said of Ecxipss (sire of Moras 
(imported) Traveller), a horse that partook of the blood of the two Arabiars, 0 
one that ‘“ was never beaten, never had a whip flourished over him, or fe 
tickling of a spur, or was ever for a moment distressed by the speed, or rate 0! 
competitor, out-footing, out-striding, and out-lasting every horse which sir 
againsthim” Of this rabbit-shouldered horse Lawrence says, further, “| jt 
particular attention to his shoulder, which, according to the cemmon 0): 
was, In truth, very thick, but very extensive and well placed ; his hinder 2" 
ters, or croup, appeared higher than his forehand.” The progeny of tii 0" 
thick shouldered horse, who was one inch h'gher behind than before, pro.‘ 
to their owners $790,235, various prizes not included. 

The fastest quarter nag I ever saw make a track was a “ singed cat’ +" 
Pestle tail, run at Annapolis, many years since by Gen. Rust ; and if ay 
mory deceive me not, he was uncommonly thick and low in the shoulder 

Is it not a mistaken impression that the Turf Horse has generally mor’ *” 
light under him than any other horses in proportion to height on the wither 
and has not that impression been made by the fact that race horses when {4} 
most attract notice, are in racing form—tucked up, and much reduced = 
making them look more leggy than they really are? As to the height ° - 
horses, there is good reason to believe that she two Arabians were nee” 
them over 15 hands. In a list of 63 celebrated Turf horses alphabetict ’” 
ranged, there are but 7 over 15 hands! while there are 31 that do not rise ait 
14 hands 2 inches ; and 31 that do not goas high as 14 hands 2 inches; 
10 that were under fourteen hands !—so that the number out of & list o! A 
three, that rise above 15 hands is not so great by about one third as that 0: 
celebrated Turf horses under fourteen hands ! 

But to the pedigree of the dam of the Morgan horse, which, in tuts, "" 
that I meant to give when I put “pen to paper.” I happened to gre - 
your intelligent and respectable correspondent, G. B., in his wish to pe ’ 
some information about the dam—our hobby—and in answer to 4 letter w: 7 
took the liberty to address to “ Mr. Joun Morcan, of Lima, New Yor, © 
sent me the following memorandum :— og 
‘Dam of the Morgan horse was sired by a horse called Diamond—D art 
was sired by a horse called Wild Deer (Wildair ?)—Wild Deer was poe Be 
old imported horse Wild Deer, and out of an imported mare of the _" . 
Wild Deer was sold, and taken into Virgiaia, when about 19 years 0° 
Now, Mr. Editor, consider that these pedigrees, embracing the ™” . 
least, however confused the connection, of “ True Britton,” which was @*" © 
name of a horse got by imported Othello—also the name of umported +f ‘ 
—that the sire Trae Britton belonged to Gen. De Lancy, imparef ge 
air, and of other distinguished thorough-bred stock, himself a ster © a 
of no mean lustre ; and that now, the dam, according to the recollection 
gentlemen, r.ot of a race horse region, was by a horse got by Wildair, a 
of an imported mare, and by imported Wildair, and I le-ve to you ped 
ther the evidence does not, at present, preponderate in favor of my + Ce 
there was a heavy dash of the pure blood in the veins of the Morgan hors? 
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It has been asserted, and credited, that he bit both the mare and Mariner 
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SPOBTING EPISTLE FROM KENTUCKY. 
LovIsviLLe, August 9th, 1842. 


Dear Sir,—Your beautiful “ Portrait” of the “ Gallant Grey Eagle” was 
My and the picture-framers of Louisville were immediately called into re- 
‘ou well know, he is still our favorite, and upon looking at his 
ness the only regret I experience is, that “ Gil Patrick” was not 
im on the day of the great event. 

anne disappointed and extremely mortified at the poor show, as respects the 

mber of horses, at Our laat meeting ; still an apology may be found in the 
- hat nearly all the ‘‘ Cracks” were amiss; indeed, with the exception of 
ie ath I do not remember any horse in tip top racing condition. Of the 
; : number that appeared a large majority were untried; but thanks to the 
as standing your paper has given to the ** Sports of the Turf” in this coun- 
hig we were not wanting in numbers of spectators, notwithstanding the hard 
vk and if favoritism for a National Bank would only ‘“ come o’er the spirit 
— jain Tyler's dreams,” we one and al! would have more means and conf- 
: ws carry out ourintentions with respect to “ Blood Stock” of all kinds. 
at Three mile race between ‘‘ George Martin” and “Ten Broeck” (the last 
two heats) was fast and spiritedly contested ; both horse were low in flesh. 
prom the start of the 2nd heat it was ‘‘ any body’s race” to the stand. Ten 
proeck nobly sustained the Eclipse Blood. “Old Frosty’’ fought Shy on the 
vening before the race ; upto two minutes of four o’clock, (the time required 
e pur roles for entries to expire), there was no entry but George Martin, who 
. the favorite at 3 to 1. Col. Y. N. looked ‘ Ine” (excuse the use of this 
ai Colonel, as I think of = that will better explain my meaning), and every 
wee exclaimed a “ walk over!” Old Frosty pulls out his watch and says ‘‘ one 
minute of four”"—and pop goes @ very smal! piece of paper into the entry Box, 
th the exclamation of, “ No ‘ walk over,’ now, gentlemen’”’—ard I assure you 
queen walking, as 5:41 in a 2d heat, and 5:49 in a 3d, is ‘not slow.” Mr. 
Say assured me that just five weeks before the race Ten Broeck was running in 
, pasture lot. Geo. Martin is @ prodigious fine horse, and I assure you his spi- 
achiad gentlemanly owner, Mr. Durcantisr, of Louisiana, will always find a 
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Very little speculating here with respect to the “great match.” Yet from 
what [ can learn Zenith is favorite still. The winner or-loser will have an op- 
portunity of “ trying it on again,” at our Course. I am very glad to see that 
the American plan of timing Horses is in some degree about being adopted in 
England. ft will gratify your readers, and fast officiai Time will add greatly 
to the celebrity of any ‘‘crack” imported. The best judges of a horse are often 
deceived, and we are kept in the dark as to the time of the Derby and St. Leger 
winners; in fact if we do get the stated time, there ix too much discrepancy in 
the different reports from high sources for the time to be relied upon. 

Seeing accounts of Woodcock Shooting in your State, did yeu ever hear of 
old “ Big Dick Warren" of New Jersey, who had a soul as big as himself! A 
peter shot or judge of ‘* Dags,”’ as he called them, never pulled a trigger. Poor 
Dick made his last hunt on the 4th of July, 1832, for woodcock, in a trial with 
a great English shot, who, from his owa reports had never found an equa! ; and 
the 4th was the day appointed for it, as the Game Law respecting woodcock 
expired on that day. The “ Big Piece” was the spot selected. The day was 
yery oppressive, and our hero determining not to be outdone by any one, used 
oo much exertion, as birds were scarce. However, when he and his competi- 
tor sat down to lunch on the banks of the river, Dick complained of a giddiness, 
and upon counting birds, Dick had shot nine more than the other. His compa- 
sion noticed that he shot wild the last few shots, yielded the palm to Dick, say- 
ing, “Iam fairly beaten. I have had the most chances, and you have the most 
birds.” But persuasion was useless ; he went at it again, and finally gave up 
fom sheer exhaustion, at about 3 o’clock. The last barrel poor Dick fired he 
“ missed ;” this seemed to mortify him greatly. However, on returning home, 
he retired immediately to bed, where he ‘‘ slept the sleep which knows no wa- 
king.” His friends found him the next morning lifeless. The number of birds 
\illed was 136. Many of your City Sporting Gentry will no doubt remember 
ihe individual of the above sketch. 

I will send you my sporting Diary soon, if you desire it. 
believe me Yours truly, 


In the meantime 
SPECTATOR. 





Arrival of the Britannia. 


SIXTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The Royal Mail Steamer “ Britannia” arrived at Boston from Liverpool, via 
Halifax, on Sunday morning last. By her we have received advices to the 4th 
instant from London, and the magazines for August. 

The great event, in the Sporting World, which has taken place since the last 
atival, is the Goodwood Meeting. The races went off most brilliantly. Ina 
long list of distinguished persons present, we see noted J. P. Hatt, Esq , the 
President of the New York Jockey Club. Mr. H. timed the principal races 
and furnished the information to Mr. Dow tne, the editor of “ Bell’s Life in 
London,” who has incorporated it in his report. We shall re-publish the whole 
in OUr next. 

“Judex” has again “astonished the natives” by predicting the winners of 
the Goodwood Stakes and the Cup—the two most important races—as he did 
also last year. 

Burke, the celebrated trotting match maker, has won his Poney Match vs. 
Time, with a Monkey as jockey! He backed his Poney to trot fourteen miles 
within an hour, with a monkey for the rider, and did it in capital style. The 
monkey ‘made the mare go ” in the finest order imaginable, and proved him 
self @ jockey of the right sort. The “ effect’ was heightened by the conditions 
of the bet, which were, that the monkey should be booted, spurred, and attired 
in the usual jockey habiliments, jacket, buckskins, and all. This was complied 
with in every point, and the monkey turned out a first-rate equestrian, by trotting 
the distance with several minutes to spare. He was one of the trained monkeys 
belonging to the establishment of Mr. Batty, and, besides his performances in 
‘ne ting, has the repute of having ‘‘ seen much of the world.” The next Satur- 
day's “Spirit” will probably contain a sketch of this match, copied from one 
“Tom Sprine's Life i2 London ”"—a new London sporting journal. 

The following review of some of the great events at Goodwood, from the 
pen of “ Judex,” appears in the “* Morning Post” of the lst of August :~ 
p Livedwood Taces were established, and first held in the Duke of Richmond's 

ark, forty-one years ago last April. If the ‘‘ Morning Post,” or any other 
Purnal, had then prognosticated that such a meeting as the one just concluded 
Would ever take place in his Grace’s Park, as much attention would have been 
es to the statement as was then to the chimerical idea that ir.dividuals could 
© seamed safely through the country at the rate of thirty or forty miles an 
‘our. Now we are convinced that scarcely an improvement can be suggested, 
yet we little know what may take place some forty-one yeers hence. 
, — (July 26th) was a most perfectly prepared day for racing. The sun 
f Mae but there was a refreshing breeze. Discord, so named because a son 
er tlody, won the Craven in the same style as in last year. Lord Maidstone’s 
an *ppeared first time to his Lordship’s advantage—the Caster won the Le- 
pre nen £610, in a trot, and is the most promising looking two-year-old 
jos €isnotinthe Derby. The great 300 sov. stake, £2,250, was won once 
aad Lord George ; Van Amburgh, roaring like the tamer’s lions, could not 
Moet ti three miles and three quarters even with such a competitor as 
Stake. a. The most interesting race of this day was the Drawing room 
lbs en £1,325. There was an impression abroad that Attila, fearing the 
fart “ei Over two miles and a quarter of ground, would notrun. He was 
mel eat, but ran a game horse. The St. Leger is far from over ; but for this 
be - Was quite as great a favorite after as before his defeat. It seemed to 
les 1, Beneral Opimion, that, had the distance been six miles instead of two, 

Was a (engaged in the Doncaster St. Leger), might have won : the tailing 
seme en distinct. Robert de Gorham made a pretty example of Wise- 
of nies Co. for the Gratwicke, £3,600. (Goodwood is the place where stakes 
Market Y are run for.) I can never account for this horse's running at New- 

an any hor, I believe, can any one else: he was, I think, a worse favorite 
fine n horse at starting for the Derby, yet a 1,000, to 5 was laid against 

Mainly [ he 'Y pinion of gentlemen-rider races is pretty well known; cer- 

7 * have little reason to change it. No, I am too fond of racing. Vulcan 
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and the Currier run a dead heat at even weights, while at Liverpool Vulcan 
gave him 7ibs. and distanced him; but I must not speak of such exhibitions 
except to express my regret that they should be allowed to interfere with the le- 
gitimate business of the day. Formerly these amusements were the last in the 
list. In consequence of the gentlemen’s unpunctuality, the Ham Stakes were 
not run for until one hour and a half after the appointed time. Aristides won 
in @ canter, but as Murat was second I have no great opinion of the field he 
beat. Charles the Twelfth looked magnificently ; he won his match in a canter, 
and showed the Hyllus party that they had no 2lbs. to spare, for Robinson can- 
not, I am sure, ride u nder 8st. 4b. 


Wevnespay —I told you in my last that twenty-one would go for the Goodwood 
Stakes. Twenty-one saddled and twenty started; but thatI could not give 
you the list as the ground was so hard, horses were breaking down every day. 
The following were subject to this misfortune during the week :—Tupsley, The 
Corsair, Fitzroy, Bracelet, Seamew. Others were reported very lame. Old 
Ireland forever! Like most human beings who 


“See the right, yet the wrong pursue,” 


I fancied Helpmate the best in the lot. 

Retriever won easier far than any horse ever won this race yet. He took the 
lead, and was never headed. Many gentlemen complained, but I can safely say 
I never saw a fairer or more beautiful start in my life. The twenty horses 
passed the stand almost abreast. The Jeading horses at the distance were Dad- 
dy, Helpmate, Una, Lucy Banks, and Lord Kelburne’s cult (second.) No per- 
son could have backed Retriever from his public running: but his immediate 
party have won seven or eight thousand pounds—a sum of money which alone 
will make the settling (this day) exceedingly heavy. After this race it will ap- 
pear quite unnecessary to keep a horse fresh for his engagements. Retriever 
started at Chester, was then sent to run in Ireland, back to Newcastle, then Li- 
verpool,then Southampton, now Goodwood, and is engaged in every great hand- 
icap in England ; he isin the great Yorkshire handicap at 7st. 9!b.; apparently 
he cannot lose it. Good cards badly played are of no use. Hyllus, one of the 
best horses in England, has never won arace in his life. 

A very pretty race preceded this for the Stewards’s Cup: Garryowen hates 
society, or I think might have won. The Lady Adela, the favorite for the 
Oaks, beat Misdeal only a head, Garry but half 2 length. Lord George Ben- 
tinck commenced his herculean labors this day,and I understand with the great- 
est success ; his Lordship obtained an immense number of subscribers for the 
stakes next year, and the Cup and other races filled will. 

Thursday.—Cup day—Judex again triumphant! for Charles the Twelfth won 
in a canter, giving 45lbs. to Belceur. The horse beat only a head for the Li- 
verpool St. roe. Nine started for this splendid prize : Mr. Forth runs second 
for the fifth time. It was said that Policy overpowered the boy, and it appeared 
so, for he certainly made most desperate running for a young horse ; he is in the 
St. Leger, as is Fireaway. The Squire looked well, but was beat a long way. 
The betting on this race was excessively bad for the book-makers; three only 
were cee for any money. Sleight-of-hand was very unfit, and nearly dis- 
tanced. 

The Caster threw in again for the Molecombe £450 ; he won as he pleased, 
although carrying 7lbs. extra. Fourteen ran for the Duke’s Plate: this was a 
splendid race. Misdeal, 6lbs. extra, won the Racing Stakes in a canter, beating 
Meteor and Wiseacre one hundred and fifty yards; it was vice versa in the 
2,000 Guineas at Newmarket. The day’s races were over by half. past four, and 
it appeared to me the attendance was far below the average. The terrific storm 
that you tell us took place in London was not felt at Goodwood or in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Any kind ef sport on the last day of a meeting is admissible—with the excep- 
tion of two races the gentlemen had it all their own way. The Marquis of Ex- 
eter, with his usual luck, runs second for the Nassau Stakes, value £1,100. The 
Chestertield Cup, won these last three years by the Earl of Eglinton, was, of 
course, won in a canter by Retriever, there being no penalty, as there ought to 
be, for winning the stakes. 1 know nut why, but gentlemen appeared to think 
it finding money to bet against him; nothing could have made him lose but 
tumbling down, and, in the long run, this is a sorry speculation. In the four 
days, including heats, there were thirty-five races. Success to Goodwood ! 

‘“‘ Judex” in another place thus alludes to some of the Gentleman Jockies who 
figured at Goodwood, te which we have annexed an incident that wil! b2 read 
with interest in Boston, where they have a municipal ordinance ageinst cigar 
smoking in the streets :— 

The stakes for non professional jockies were calculated to propitiate those 
who have been prejudiced against them by cocktail exhibitions at places of in- 
ditlerent repute ; some of them were closely contested, and were distinguished 
by riding of a very superior order. As the most talented performers in this 
line we may select General Gilbert, Captain Pettat, M. P. Williams, Lord 
March, and the Hon. A. Villiers. Lord March is rapidly approaching the first 
rank. Mr. Villiers, with a longer seat, and doeskins and “ tops’’ of a less ques- 
tionable color, would not have many superiors. Lord Alexander Lennox, the 
Duke of Richmond’s second son, made his debut in the March stakes. His 
Lordship will improve with practice, and unmentionables two or three shades 
lighter. The pair sported this afternoon were a bad match to a sky blue jacket 
and white cap. That amateur racing is looking up is proved by the number of 
subscribers to the ‘“‘ March" and other stakes for 1843. 

In speaking of ‘ arrangements,” we have hitherto confined ourselves to the 
printed regulations; we were not aware that a bye law, understood, if not in 
print, prohilited smoking on the lawn: or that the space roped off at its extre- 
mity was intended for the use of those to whom a cigar is as much a necessary 
of life as bread and water: oblivous of this law, Lord Maidstone was caught in 
the act within the sacred limits, was “‘ tried by his peers,” and condemned to 
degradation and banishment. The sentence was immediately carried into effect 
by the Duke of Richmond, who took the noble offender by the collar, and, con- 
ducted him, through the assembled and delighted throng, to the ‘ Cigaretti,” 
there to remain until the “ weed” was consumed or laid aside. This little in- 
terlude was a very amusing relief to the legitimate performances. 


Trotting Challenge.—The owner of the American horse, Confidence, finding 
that no one accepts his late challenge, viz., to trot any English horse or mare 
two miles in harness, for £60 or £100 a side, Condence giving the English 
100 yards start, he now, as an inducement, and to prove the great superiority of 
his horse above all English trotters, offers the same match, and will give 200 
yards start. Surely those gentlemen who have asserted at various times that 
they have beaten Confidence, will now come out. 

The following items are from “* Bell's Life,” of the 24th and 31st ult. :— 


A match was run on the new city course on Tuesday evening last, between 
Mr. H. Engiand’s b. g. Railroad, and Mr. Robson’s ch. g. Julap, for 100 sovs. 
each, 12st. 2ib. each ; mile and a half; owners riding. The former won by a 
neck after a good race. A large company was present. 

A race came off over Roscommon Course, on Monday last, for 25 sovs. each. 
between Mr. Irvin ns. Mr. Brown's Wagtail (Keegan), Mr. Brannok’s b. m, 
Ten-and- Sixpence (Doyle), and Mr. Dignan’s gr. h. Tit bit (owner). A beauti- 
ful start was accomplished, but as they entered the crowd Tit-bit, who lay close 
to the ropes, frightened it is supposed by a parasol, swerved and gave his rider 
a severe fall. On clearing the crowd Ten-and-Sixpence made the running at a 
very good pace to the last turn, when Wagtail went up, and a tremendous 
struggie home ensued, Wagtail winning with difficulty by a head. Mr. Dignan, 
who booked winnirg as certain, bore his mishap with the best good humor, it 
being occasioned by a lady (though unwittingly), must doubtless have brought 
some consolation to his aching bones. 

Mr. Hill, of Glasgow, expresses his surprise et not hearing from Mr. Robin- 
son, of Belfast. If Mr. Robinson be still in the same mind, Mr. Hill is open to 
trot him on the same terms yee and will give him £10 to pay expenses. 
If £200 is not enough, Mr. H. will double it. If Mr. R. does not accept the 
last challenge, Mr. H. will trot any gentleman twenty miles for £200, carrying 
1lst., within twenty miles of Glasgow, in one month. In Mr. Robinson’s chal- 
lenge in Apri!, there was 80 mention of weight. 


Mr. Simpson’s Humphrey Clinker, by Mr. Ailen’s Humphrey Clinker, died at 
Burton Agnes, ou Wednesday last, very suddenly, supposed by bursting a blood 
vessel in the regions of the heart. 

Trotting.—A match was made on Friday evening, at The Castle Tavern, 
Holvorn, between Mr. Burke and Mr. Cahoon, of Belfast. the former backing a 
bay gelding against Mr. Robinson’s chesnut mare, for £200, to go five miles ; 
Mr. Robinson to ride his mare, and to carry 13st., Burke riding his own horse, 
carrying 2st. more than his present weight, or, if unable to ride on the day, his 
gelding to carry 12st. The match to be trotted at Liverpoo!, on the 10th of 
September next. £25 a side was posted in Spring's hands, and the whole of 
the money is to be made good at Jem Ward's, on Saturday, the 3rd of Sep- 


tember. 

Pony Race —On Tuesday last a match came off along the first mile on the 
road leading from Lutterworth to Leicester, between Mr. Buswell’s Lord Hill, 
and Mr. H. Shellard’s Confidence, which was decided in favor of ‘* my lord,” 
who won by about 100 yards. Leicester Journal. 

On Wednesday a 2% , of fine horses belonging to Mr. G. Holmes, V.S., of 
Thirsk, passed through York, via Hull, en route for Vienna. . 

On Friday week, the day after the new City of London Races, a galloping 
match came off on Hatchem Park Race Course, (once round and adistance,) be- 
tween a horse belonging to Mr. Henry Miller, omnibus proprietor, of the Old 
Kent-road, and Mr. England’s, the engineer, of Pomeroy-street (owners to 





ride), which created very strong interest, and upon which lots of money changed 
hands, as the betting was very extensive. The race was very good te the dis- 
tance, when Mr. Miller's horse made the running, and won easily. 





General Intelligence. 


In order to lay before owr readers the whole of “Jack Hinton,” we have 
been obliged to change the usual order of “ making up” our paper this week, 
and to follow the Sporting, with the General Intelligence, which is of great 
interest. 

The Duke de Nemours, beyond doubt, will be made Regent of Fiance. 
The details of the funeral of the late lamented Duke of Orueans, and the inci’ 
dents connected with his melancholy fate, will be found in another column. 

The “ Age ” of the 3ist, in its leading political article thus alludes to an 
- interesting event ” which is likely to occur in the course of a few months :— 

Not wishing to assume even the appearance of levity on such a momentous 
question as that which has spread so great a gloom over all countries in relation 
with France, we will direct attention to matters, if not of a more important, at 
least of a more pleasing nature. Her Masgsry, her Illustrous Consort, and her 
Court, have returned to Buckingham Palace from the retreat of Claremont ; 
and it is delightful to see that, while some rogues are abusing her, and some 
blockheads fighting about her—that, while it has been thought necessary to 
bring a Bull into Parliament for the better protection of her sacred person, and 
for whipping at the cart’s tail, with the cat’s tail those varlets who have turned 
Constitution Hitt into Shooter's Hitt, the Queen (Gop bless her ') is in the 
best health and spirits, defying, by the excellence of both, the follies, the ab- 
surdities, and the real or assumed gallantry of those who meddle with her name. 
Our readers must not be too much astonished at a piece of news we have to 
communicate to them, when gratification accompanies it. We are assured that 
symptoms have manifested themselves whereby the strongest hopes are enter- 
tained of an accession to the Royal Family ; and there is no intelligence under 
the sun that could give us half so much pleasure. 

Since the new Tariff Lawhas gone into effect, a visible improvement has 
taken place throughout England. This is particularly the case in London, Leeds, 
Bristol, and Manchester. In Scotland, too, there are marks of revival; while 
the harvest everywhere will be early and abundant. In the money market, such 
is the overflow of money, that lenders discount good paper at 24 per cent. The 
session of Parliament is visibly drawing to a close, and measures, affecting par- 
ticularly the social interests, are daily brought under consideration. The Poor 
Law has been abridged and modified, and will be re-considered on the re-assem- 
bling of Parliament. Some measures will also then be taken to prevent bribery 
at elections, now proved to be too prevalent. The prorogation of Parliament 
was expected to take place on the 17th. 

By the Overland Mail from India, Chinanews to the 12th May has been re- 
ceived in London. It is stated that Yang, an imperial commissioner, was cn 
route to offer $40,000,000 as compensa:ion to the British for the expenses of the 
war, and the surrendered opium; also the cession of Hong Kong as the price 
of peace. Some fighting had taken place at Ningpo, in which 1100 British 
routed 6000 Chinese, with the loss of from 5 to 700 slain. The British had 
three killed and forty wounded. 

Gen. Sale’s victory over Akbar Khan had struck such terror into the minds of 
the people that it was thought the troops might move on to the capital without 
resistance, had not the force been deficient in every requisite for so large an 
army. 

Letters from Constantinople of the 13th ult. announce that the Schah of Per- 
sia is making preparations for a war against Turkey, and that a Persian army is 
to march against Bagdad, and another against Erzerum. Troops had already 
marched from Teheran to Amedan on their way to Bagdad. It appears that the 
cause of quarrel isa disputed boundary line ! 

Germany.—Letters from Stuttgardt announce the attendance of the diplo- 
matic representatives of England, France, and America, with the other subordi- 
nate ambassadors of neighboring states, who are alluded to as watching with 
great vigilance, the consideration of the subject of duties in the Diet. The 
presence of the English Ambassador is stated to be particularly directed to the 
question of manufactures, while the American Minister promises mutual advan. 
tages should the duty on tobacco and rice be lowered. 

The United Service Gazette announces that the West India Mail Steam 
Packet Company finding it impossible to perform their agreement of furnishing 
two packets a month, excepting at an enormous loss, have proposed to the go- 
vernment to be permitted to retain the contract at the present rate of £240,000 
per annum, for one packet a month, or to furnish two, as heretofore, for an addi- 
tional sum of £160,000 a year—making in all £400,000 per annum. The 
Company is about to be taken under the superintendence of government. 

A war steam-vessel, of very large dimensions, named the Dragon, is to be 
built by the British government. Her engines are to be of the immease power 
of 800 horses. The Devastation, and other first class steamers at preset in 
service, have only engines of 400 horse power. 

Ona the last page our readers will find the latest Theatrical Intelligence brought 
by the Britannia, and on the following two pages a great variety of selections 
from our Euglish files. We bave space here to add only the following “ sport- 
ing intelligence extra”’ in the shape of 

Elopements Extraordinary.—Two elopements have taken place ey » Sere 
past week ; the one, a Miss Moyland, of North Audley-street, a niece of Lady 
Jodrell, and highly accomplished as an amateur vocalist. She left her parental 
roof, on Sunday morning last, and, accompanied by her lover, Mr. M‘Donald, an 
Irish barrister, made for ‘ the stony north,” and were joined in holy wedlock by 
the worthy blacksmith of Gretna, on the following morning. The news of this 
act of filial transgression was scarcely known to the relatives of the fair fugitive 
before her cousin, Miss Jodrell, eloped from Purtland-place, aided by a discarded 
governess and two female servants, and was married by banns to a Mr. Higgins, 
also an Irishman, at St. Mery’s Church, Whitechapel, under a faise description 
of age, residence, and identity. In a few hours after, a certificate of the mar- 
riage was forwarded to Sir Richard P. Jodrell—the “ happy pair’ proceeding to 
Hounslow to commence theirhoneymoon. Sir Paul, with the natural solicitude 
of a parent, fearing that the marriage under the false description might be inva- 
lid, he so far overcame his repugnance to the match as to assent to a subsequent 
marriage at the Roman Catholic Church, Moorfields. 

It appears that Miss Jodrell was somewhat precipitate in selecting the object 
of her affections—she being very young, and their acquaintance being only of a 
few weeks standing. 

We understand that Mr. and Mrs. Moyland are inconsolable for the loss of 
their daughter, on whom they placed their fondest hopes ; looking forward to 
her accomplishmeuts as an introduction to a noble alliance. 

From a Correspondent. 

There have been, during the last week, two cases of elopement that have 
made some noise at the West-end of the town. We need hardly say that the 
heroes in both instances were Irishmen. 

The ladies, both minors, and first cousins to each other, are descended, 
through their mothers, from a stock heretofore distinguished in the annals of in- 
trigue and elopement (the Kingstons). They are possessed of considerable 
personal attractions, and are alike remarkable for their musical accomplishments ; 
one of them especially has been during the present season, the most admired 
and recherché of all the amateur vocalists, and has frequently charmed even the 
ears Of royalty itself. 

The two pairs of fugitives took different roads to the hymeneal altar. As 
we understand there are several affairs of the same kind likely to come off be- 
fore the prorogation of Parliament, we may es well mention, for the benefit of 
those whom it may corcern, that one couple of the lovers actually performed, 
by means of the railway to Lancaster, the most extraordinary rapid journey ever 
made even on the wings of love. They left North Audley-street after eight 
o’clock on Sunday morning, and before seven o'clock the following morning were 
married by the immortal blacksmith at Gretna Green. 

The syrens and their respective Lotharios are gone, we understand, to the 
Emerald Isle, and, we hope, have carried with them the forgiveness of their 
psrents. 


OPENING OF THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 


THE KING’S SPEECH. 
The following speech was delivered by his Majesty Louis Philippe at the 
opening of the French Chambers on Tuesday, 26th July :— 


Gentlemen, Peers, and Deputies, 
Io the grief which overwheims me, deprived of that beloved son whom I 
thought destined to succeed me ou the throne, aad who was the glory and the 
consolation of my old days, I felt the necessity of advancing the moment of your 
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assembling round me. We have a great duty to fulfil together. When it shall 
please God to call me te him, it is necessary that France and its constitutional 
monarchy be not fora moment exposed to any interruption in the exercise of the 
royal authority. : 

You will have, then, to deliberate on the measures necessary to obviate, du- 
ring the minority of my well-beloved grandson, this immense danger. The blow 
that has just struck me does not make me ungrateful towards Providence, 
which still preserves to me children so wor*hy of my tenderness and of the con- 
fidence of France. 


Gentlemen,— ; 
Let us to-day ensure the repose and the security of our country. I will sum- 


mon you later to resame, on affairs of state, the usual course of your labors. 
This is an affecting and dignified document, and we are not surprised to learn 
that it produced such an effect on the Chambers. We beg to refer our readers 
to the accounts of the proceedings, which will be found elsewhere. They will 
be perused with painful interest, but at the same time with mingled feelings of 
sympathy and admiration for the King, who, in the midst of such dreadful trials, 
did not shrink from the performance of the duties imposed on him by the coun- 
try. We are consoled to learn that there is every probability of the Chambers 
responding to the King’s appeal with dignity, and that the Regency Bill, the 
only business that will come before this dynastic session, is likely to pass with- 
out any exhibition of party feelings; and, in fact, with the exception of the 
extremes of the Chamber, the Royalists and Republicans, will be unanimously 
voted. This truly reflects great credit on the dynastic Opposition, as it is 


termed, or, as we designate them, the Liberals. 
(From the Correspondent of the London Morning Post.) 

The new Parliament met this afternoon (Tuesday, July 26), the King pre- 
siding at the ceremony. The opening of the Chambers was to have taken place 
on the 3d of August, but owing to the frightful catastrophe now afflicting France 
and the Royal family, the period of convocation, as your readers are aware, had 
been hastened. Interesting at all times as a meeting is of the French Legis la- 
ture, never did it present such an important aspect as at the actual crisis. To 
have to provide for the possible contingency of a long minority of the Count of 
Paris, now the Prince Royal, who is only in his fourth year, whilst the reigning 
monarch is sixty-nine—the peculiar circumstances connected with the present 
dynasty—and the great split of parties which distracts France—render this 
session of paramount interest. The partisans of the banished branch of the 
Bourbons hold the greater part of the soi!. Whilst blood, wealth, and intelli- 
gence are on the side of the Royalists, there are numbers on the side of the ac- 
tive Republicans—whilst the friends of monarchy are divided into two great di- 
visions, Conservatives and Liberals. The attitude, therefore, of the Chambers 
will be of vital consequence, for, although the testimonials of loyalty on the 
affliction of the Royal family have been spontaneous and extensive, still they 
have had for basis a domestic calamity of such a frightful nature as to disarm 
for the time being political hostility. 

The announcement that Louis Philippe, notwithstanding his severe sorrows, 
would attend the opening, and deliver the customary Royal speech, added a dis- 
tressing interest to this day’s proceedings. At an early hour this morning | was 
over the greater part of the capital, but, up to eleven o’clock it had its daily as- 
pect, and people were pursuing their usual avocations. At noon the scene 
changec. In many streets the shops were shut up from vague apprehensions 
that the Secret Societies might disturb the tranquillity of the day, an expecta- 
tion, [am happy to state, up to the hour I write (three o'clock), which turned 
out to have no foundation. After a glance bestowed on the disposition of the 
troops in the vicinity of the Tuileries, and having seen the Natioual Guards 
line the banks of the Seine (on the Tuileries side), along which the Reyal pro- 
cession was to pass, entered the Chamber of Deputies. The tribunes re- 
served for the public, admitted of course by tickets, commenced filling at ten 
o’clock, and at noon were all occupied. Two rows of seats were taken from 
the places of the Deputies to add to the accommodation of the ladies, most of 
whom were attired in deep mourning, only here and there a stray Leghorn or 
white bonnet being visible. The tribune from which the Deputies speak was 
removed, and the President's bureaw as well. In its place was a gilded arm 
chair, covered with red velvet, and on each side were two stools similarly deco- 
rated for the four surviving sons of the King. The drapery, disposed into the 
form of a tent hanging over the chair of state (throne it cannot be called), sur- 
mounted by tri-colored flags, was displayed as at former openings. In fact, 
the only difference was, that the flags were put in mourning. The first Deputy 
who entered the Chamber was M. Golberg, who, last session, introduced a bill 
to form a journal for the use of the House, but which was thrown out. M. Gol- 
berg has a mortal antipathy to the press personages, and he bestowed a mortal 
glance at their gallery when he entered. M. Janvier, a friend of M. Guizot, 
was the next Deputy visible, but before nvon the Members arrived in great 
force, but I remarked that they did not form into groups on the floor of the House 
as formerly, and on looking into the Salle des Pas Perdus, 1 found the distin- 

uished men having their confab in that locality. M. Thiers, as usual, was 
shaking hands with everybody and chatting in a very lively manner. M. Odilon 
Barrot was also very animated with his clan. 

Thiers, with all his apparent liveliness was looking, I thought, anxious. His 
hair is becoming greyer, and he looks shorter than ever. M de Salvandy’s 
zoufet was quite unique. Lamartine, the poet, was philosophising, and Count 
Molé, whe entered after al] the peers had taken their seats to the right of the 
throne, appeared abstracted. The entrance of the diplomatic corps in the tri- 
bune reserved for them excited a sensation. Count Appony, the Austrian Am- 
bassador, big with the fate of Rome and Cesar, entered first. Next, with his 
fine Roman head and rick Palatine’s uniform, was the Sardinian Ambassador, 
the Marquis de Brignole. The Duke de Serra Capriola, the Neapolitan Am- 
bassador, has a very Calmuck look, but he set off the dignified bearing of Lord 
Cowley well. Reschid Pacha, the Ottoman Ambassador, and the Pope’s Inter- 
nuncio, sat together and chatted very much. Prussia was represented by its 
Charge d’Affaires, but I did not see the Russian one, M. Kisseleff. The Peers 
were very numerous, and had besides their official costume (gold embroidered 
blue coats) crape on the left arm and sword. The Council of State sat just 
beneath the bench occupied by the Ministers. Ata little before one the latter 
entered. Marshal Soult, the President of the Council took the lead. M. Gui- 
zot took his seat next to the Marshal. M. Martin (du Nord), Keeper of the 
Seals, Duperre (Marine), Teste, (Public Works), Duchatel (Interior), and La- 
cave Laplagne (Finance), were all at their posts. 


At one o'clock the artillery booming within the walls of the Chamber an- 
nounced that the Royal cortege had left the Tuileries. Several general officers 
entered the Chamber and took their places on each side of the Royal platform. 
Seven Royal carriages composed tlfe procession, the first containing the King 
and his sons. On each side of the Royal carriage, close to the windows, rode 
officers. A squadron of dragoons headed the cortége, and infantry, as well as 
cavalry, were the escort. The public was kept on the other side of the Seine, 
the gardens of the Tuileries having been also cleared. At twenty minutes past 
one the huissier of the Chamber called out, ‘* Le Koi,” and the King entered 
it amidst deafening shouts of * Vive le Roi.’ Every body stood up, and the 
King, tottering, with tears streaming down his cheeks, kept bowing and placing 
his hand to his heart. At length he sobbed out aloud, and dropped into his 
chair, whilst the cheering was renewed again and again, and the ladies—I may 
say men also—weeping piteously. The Duke de , seem the Duke d’Au- 
male, the Prince de Joinville, and the Duke de Montpensier, sat on each side of 
the King. They were all in the respective uniforms of their regiments, the 
King being in that of the National Guards, with crape round his arm, and wear- 
ing black gloves. The King, having put on his hat and spectacles, began to 
read the Royal speech, but was seized with a violent cough, the worst symp- 
toms that struck m6, but which perhaps may he ascribed to his emotion, as he 
looked well in the face, and I thought that he was stouterthan ever. The 
scene at this time was very animated. Behind the throne were Marshal Gerard, 
Generals Pajol and Damiale, and a numerous staff in varied and brilliant ani- 
forms. To the right and left of the King were his four sons; before him the 
Ministers, then the Council of State, and the Admirals and Marshals of the 
kingdom. To the right were the Peers and foreign diplomatists, and to the left 
the Deputies, the rear being filled with tribunes crowded to excess. The mass 
of black presented by this assemblage, contrasted with the crimson velvet of the 
elevated estrade on which the King was seated. f 


It was really most distressing to watch this poor King struggling with his pa- ' 
rental feeling during the delivery of the speech, and vainly essaying to pro-, 
nounce it with steadiness. The Royal Princes were all deeply affected, as well 
as the entire assemblage. After the oaths of allegiance had been taken by the 
Deputies, the Keeper of the Seals declared the session of 1843 open. The 
King then rose to depart, when the cheering was renewed. I followed the 
King to his carriage. He walked with a firm step, and was quite erect. He 
recovered his self-possession on leaving the Chamber. The firing of artillery 
announced the conclusion of the ceremony, and the King re-entered the Tuile- | 
ries at two o’clock. He will leave for Neuilly to-night. The National Guards 
along the lines cheered him, but there were some cries of “A bas Guizot, abas_ 
le Ministre de |’Etranger !” 

The Duke and Duchess of Montrose were present at the Royal sitting. 


The funds rose when the speech was known at the Bourse. 





From Galignani of Tuesday afternoon. 
The King left the Tuileries for the Chamber at one o’clock precisely, ac- | 
companied by the Duke de Nemours, the Prince de Joinville, the Duke d’Au- 
male, and the Duke de Montpensier. He entered his carriage while it was un- 


der the archways leading to the quays, inatead of, as usual, at the door of the 
Pavilion de Flore. 

A salute of cannon announced the departure of his Majesty. The cortege 
was headed by a party of cuirassiers, with their band, followed by a strong de- 
tachment of the National Guard a cheval. The royal carriage was surrounded 
by a brilliant staff, a Marshal of France riding at each door. All the domestics 
were in deep mourning, but the carriages were the same as those used on ordi- 
nary occasions. The attendance of troops of the Line, National, and Municipal 
Guards, was unusually large. In some parts a double rank of troops of the line 
was drawn up in the rear of the National Guards. The usual salutes were given 
by the drums and bands when his Majesty passed, but there were no cries of 
‘Vive le Roi!” The precautionary measures were more than ever severe, 
the line of demarcation for the public on the Place de la Concorde being the 
last fountain. 

The Place du Carrousel and the adjacent Quai were more than usually crowd- 
ed to witness the cortege. The servants of the Royal household and all persons 
attached to the Palace were in the deepest mourning, and the military, of 
course, wore the customary crape round the left arm. The staff which sur- 
rounded his Majesty's carriage was extremely numerous and brilliant, but an in- 
describable sadness appeared to pervade the entire mass both of military and 
spectators. It was impossible to obtain the slightest view of the King, in con- 
sequence of the number of officers who rode near the dvors of the vehicle ; but 
respectful manifestations of sympathy and regret were heard on all sides as the 
carriage passed along. 

The circumstances attending the reading of the speech were perhaps unparal- 
leled in the history of parliamentary sittings. The King’s emotion was so 
great that he found it impossible to give utterance tothe words. He made the 
attempt a second time, and again he was unsuccessful. The auditory burst 
forth into one long cry of * Vive le Roi!” which seemed to give courage. He 
at last found utterance, but his voice was thick, husky, and broken with agita- 
tion. At the word ‘ consolation” the King could no longer withstand the tor. 
rent of his grief. He laid down the document and burst into tears. The whole 
auditory was deeply afllicted, and we do not exaggerate in saying none present 
could resist the contagion. Loud, long continued, and reiterated shouts again 
greeted him. Again he resumed, and his voice became stronger, until he spoke 
the words ‘ mon fils,” where it again faltered. At ‘‘ ma tendresse” tears again 
prevented his proceeding, and the shouts of the auditory were again necessary 
to give him coxfidence to conclude. At the end, his Majesty rose, crossed his 
arms on his breast, and, in an effusion of gratitude for his reception, after bow- 
ing to the Chamber. sunk back on his seat, and sobbed convulsively, hiding his 
features in his handkerchief. It was altogether one of the most affecting scenes 
we have ever witnessed, and it was long before the persons present could re- 
cover from their emotion. The Duke de Nemours and the Duke d’Aumale sat 
on the right of the King, ard the Prince de Joinville and the Duke de Montpen- 
sier on the left. They all appeared exceedingly cast down, and the Duke de 
Nemours was much changed in appearance, being much thinner and paler than 
usual. The King, we have sincere pleasure in stating, looked in good health, 
and, considering what he has suffered, appeared little changed. After the 
speech, and after having bowed to the Chamber, the King advanced to the 
front of the estrade, and repeatedly acknowledged his affectionate reception. 
The cries of Vive le Roi were again loud and long continued at his departure. 
The whole sitting lasted exactly 25 minutes. 





Affair of Scandal at Kingstown —Delicate Investigation.—The gossips re- 
siding in and about the neighborhood of Kingstown have had emple materials 
furnished them for teatable talk for the next three months, by the explosion of 
an affair of a very delicate character, which has been in some measure revealed 
to the public within the last few days. In the present stage of the business we 
do not deern it prudent to lay more than a general outline of this transaction 
before our readers, and, in doing so, the facts detailed may be relied on as cor- 
rect in every particular. A gentleman residing at G Terrace, in the above 
fashionable locality, who writes ‘‘ Sir’ before his name, and who is blessed 
with a beautiful young wife, had a servant-man, named John Smyth, whe 
for some fault or other was discharged from the service a short time since with- 
out a written character. The servant endeavored in vain to procure the neces- 
sary document as a passport to future employment, but his master was inexora- 
ble and refused to grant the discharge. The servant at length made use of 
threats, at the same time alleging he had in his possession such a document as 
would compel the gentleman to grant his request whether he liked or not. On 
making inquiry of Smyth the gentleman ascertained that a letter had been given 
to him, about five weeks ago, by Lady , (his mistress) with strict direc- 
tions to deliver it to Captain R in person. The servant, suspecting all 
was not right, detained and opened the letter, and on perusal of its contents he 
was convinced thata very improper intimacy existed between his lady and the 
gallant son of Mars. On stating this fact to his master (from whom he still 
sought the discharge) the latter became enraged at the imputation cast on the 
honor of his wife, and in nowise doubting her fidelity he charged the servant 
with opening a letter intrusted to his care by Lady Smyth was accord- 
ingly taken into custody by the police on Saturday, and brought before Mr. O’- 
Callaghan, the presiding magistrate at the police court. The case was post- 
poned to yesterday, when the prisoner was brought up for final examination be- 
fore Mr. Hitchcock. Smyth had, in the meantime, produced the letter to his 
master, who was not only horrified at its contents, but at once acknowledged it 
to be the handwriting of his lady. In this state of affairs the case came before 
Mr. Hitchcock ; but the charge against Smyth being withdrawn, he was at once 
discharged. So stands the “affair” at present; but it is said the infuriated hus- 
band has dismissed his spouse from his domicile, and that he is about to com- 
mence an action forthwith for crim. con. The lady is a mother, and some years 
younger than her “lord and master.” The ‘‘happy” captain is a ‘very fine 
young man,”’ with remarkably black whiskers and hair, and lately held an im- 
portant employment in the viceregal court. The charge against Smyth was 
withdrawn in consequence of Sir not wishing to have the letter in 
question put in evidence. Our reporter has been favored with a copy of the 
letter. It is a curious document enough in its way. Dublin Register. 

















Enormous Gun.— Woolwich, July 21.—(From our Correspondent.)—Yester- 
day a barge arrived at the wharf of the Royal Arsenal, having on board the 
largest gun ever made in this country. A powerful shears was put up ex- 
pressly for landing this ponderous piece of ordnance, weighing very nearly 18 
tons, none of the cranes on the wharf being equal to the task. The arrange- 
ments for landing this great gun were excellently made, and carried iato effect 
without the slightest accident, and the labor of conveying it to the butt, which 
has been carried on to-day, shows great ingenuity, being effected by a cvil of 
strong rope around it, moving the immense mass in a rolling manner along four 
large logs of woud, changed alternately as the gun progresses. This gun is 
made on the howitzer principle, and is about 12 feet long, with an immense 
quantity of metal at the breach. The diameter of the bore is within about 
one-tenth of 46 inches. The weight of solid shot with which it will be fired is 
455ibs., and shells of 330 Ibs. ; and it is expected two solid shot of that weight, 
and four shells in the same proportion, will be wsed when it is proved at the 
butt. The howitzer was cast and bored by Messrs. Walker and Co., for Mehe- 
met Ali, Pacha of Egypt, and two other large guns, 130 pounders, were landed 
at the same time, to be proved for service in Egypt. 


Importation of Foreign Cattle.—The Emerald Isle steamer, from Rotterdam, 
which arrived here on Sunday, brought us the first importation of live cattle 
from that quarter under the new law. It was but a specimen, consisting of 
four cows in calf, which we understand, found ready sale at remunerating prices. 
One of the cows calved on Tuesday, and the calf, with two of the other cows, 
were offered and disposed of at our market that day. While the importers are 
satisfied, our neighboring farmers look with no alarm upon the change, being 
perfectly sure that no foreign cattle can equal, much less excel, the native 
breed. The cattle brought over are likely tobe lean beasts for feeding. The 
Innisfail, Gothenburg mail steam-ship, which arrived on Tuesday, brought six- 
teen pigs. Hull Rockingham. 

Delicate Affair.—A delicate affair, which, it is said, will engross the atten- 
tion of the geatlemen of the long robe, occurred lately at Kingstown. The 
particulars of the case are kept in profound secrecy, and all that can be gather- 
ed from common report is to the following effect.—I[t appears that a certain 
solicitor of eminence in this city was invited some few evenings since, by a 
wealthy client, to dine with him and his lady at their villa, near this delightful 











| watering-place. After dinner the unsuspecting client had occasion to absent 


himself fora short period, and, upon his return to his own house, he was horri- 
fied to discover his guest and his wife together under such circumstances as ar- 
gued little for the honor of the one or the fidelity of the other. The amorous 
attorney, holding, uo doubt, with the poet— 

“ Courage in the battle-field is shown 

By fighting firm and dying ; 

But in the strife with love alone, 

The glory lies in flying”— 
preferred making his escape, as best he might, to answering the awakened rage 
of the dishonored husband. An action of crim. con. will be instituiec in the 
ensuing term, when the lovers of scandal will, it is said, be richly regaled. 

Dublin Freeman. 
A Brussels journal, in giving an account ofa fire which occurred a few days ago 

in the suburbs of that city, says :—* A horse entirely consumed made its escape, 
uttering horrible cries.” This reminds us of a story, how old and in what coun- 
try we do not recollect, in which it was related that an unfortunate traveller, 
after being perforated with innumerable bullets by bandits, and thrown into a 
lime-kiln, where he was burut to acinder, had strength and resolution enough to 
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Affection of Birds for their Young.—For Several years 

breasts have regularly built their nest and reared their sw a ® pair oy. 
enware jar, within the premises of a stoneware merchant 7 age NATTOW 6. 
domesticated have they become from long intimacy with the = town: a, 
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tions of anxiety, attracted his attention so much, that he 
might be the cause. Luckily the proper thought struck him, and 
their jar, but not finding it in its usual place, he immediate| 


for the rough handling they had got. The parent birds attentiy 
whole process, and on their young being recovered moun 
what was no doubt meant by their notes to be a burst of joy 


Perth Cy 
Elopement in High Life.—The following case of elopement ‘ i 
small degree of excitement in some of the fashionaivle circles of ‘dine 
westend. The facts of the affair are briefly these :—On Monday mo 

about seven o’clock, a young lady, of great personal attractions, and b 
eighteen and nineteer years of age, the daughter of a wealthy ‘horton 
ing in Portland street, was suddeuly missed from the mansion, and, i Me 


ly a 


which was of considerable value. 
however, was, in the course of a few hours, cleared up by the arrival of 1 


indissoluble, at a church not far distant. 


daughter, we are unable tu say with any degree of certainty ; but we 
the * error’’ has been forgiven. 


late Bishop of Meath, a few weeks before his death. 


marriage by paying the gentleman, a medical student, £250 to aband 
svit. | 


shaft is about 58 feet, the diameter being 42 feet. 


staircase. 


of insurrection or of tyranny. 


up even in times of prefound peace. 


either by famine, assault, or conflagation. 


and have reverted to their original possessors. 


avoid it by a defence which was impossible. 


tion.” 


breeze, they went out of sight in a few minutes. 


tion at halt-past ten. Estimating the distance from Birmingham 
(measuring in a straight line) at 300 miles, and allowing for the 


surprising velocity of ninety miles per hour! 


should have wandered from its homeward ceurse. 


Park. At five minutes before five o'clock both parties, accompa! 
seconds, arrived on the ground, Mr. T. ina cabriolet, and Mr. P 


positions and fied, Mr. Pollington receiving the contents of his re pel 
tol in the left groin, and Mr. T. that of Mr. P. slightly in the pisto arm, 
the elbow. A surgeon being in attendance, extracted the ball fro 
of Mr. Pollington, and he was removed home in the chariot. 4 eel 
T. being slight, it was bound up, and he, accompanied by his friend, 
diately afterwards quitted the ground. 
pute, relative to a recent investigation of some elections be 
the House of Commons. 

Death of Baron Larrey.—Baron Larrey, the eminent surgeos, Z 
peror Napoleon pronounced to be the most honest of men, died on ! 
at Lyons, in the arms of his son, who had accompanied him on 


fore committe’: 
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, his wife, expired in the arms of her daughter at Bievre. we 
po ok of en He was a member of the Académie des °°" 
and Inspecteur du Conseil de Santé des Armees. 
his professional life in 1787, when he embarked for America 43 se ie oie 
in the Royal Navy, he continued it without interruptior. up to h 
to Algeria, at tne end of which he was heard to say— 
but to die.” 

Wholesale Forced Marriages.—We understand the old @ 
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At Sligo assizes a widow compromised an action for breach of prom, 


The Thames Tunnel.—The above magnificent undertaking, which has \ 
so many years in progress is approaching rapidly to completion. The ¢.»: 
on the Middlesex side is permanently completed for the approach of {00 »». 
sengers, and will be open for that purpose to-morrow. The depth of :» 
The Tunnel will no: ye. 
be opened as a direct thoroughfare, as it is intended to close the entrane: » 
Rotherhithe, in order to proceed with the operations of erecting a perme, 
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mediately discovered that she had taken with her the whole of her jewel, 

‘ Every possible inquiry was promptly 
tuted, with a view of finding out the retreat of the fugitive, but no tidings «. 
be gained respecting her, by any of those members of the family whose »., 
solicitude for her welfare prompted them to be on the alert. “The ~ a ‘ 


who returned to her parental roof (which she had so unceremoniously fled +... 
in a handsome carriage, and by her side was seated a dashing young Irish ,. 
tlemar. of fortune, to whom she had on the same morning been united ae 
The ‘happy couple” alighted, Se 
entered the dwelling, when the lady acquainted papa with the fact tha ie 
married, and that she and her husband were about to quit London for the B = 
rald Isle. Whether a reconciliation took place between the barone: , ra 
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'Jpwards of £20,000 had been insured upon the life of Dr. Dickessos , 


The Fortifications of Paris.—“ I regard,” says M. David, “ the fortifca:»» 
of Paris as a measure disastrous to our finances, useless for the defence of 1: 
kingdom, dangerous to the capital in time of war, and to public liberty ip cs 
The fortifications are disastrous for our finance 
not only by the cost of their construction, but by the perpetual maintenance ; 
an immense ‘ materiel’ of artillery, by the constant renewal of ammunition: 
provisions, and by the expense of the numerous garrisons which must be key: 
Useless for the defence of the kingion 
because under good generalship it is the circumference that defends the cen, 
as the limbs defend the heart ; because to restrict oneself to the centre of she 
circle is to contract one’s operations and lose those means of succor and streny:) 
which are gained by enlarging them ; because it is assisting the enemy w 
blockade the Government, and paralyze every mode of action ; because i: was 
thus that the League fell before Henry 1V., and by a directly contrary mane. 
vre, Charles VII. reconquered his kingdom ; because al! the generals of an- 
tiquity and of the middle ages, walied-up, beseiged, or on the defensive, fe. 
All the modern capitals, on the con: 
trary, having been taken almost without resistance, have remained uninjured 
The fortifications are dangerous 
to Paris in time of war, because it is attracting to this city, which contains ‘1 
greatest riches of the state, both materia! and intellectual, the lightning whict 
would destroy them ; because it is exposing 1,000,000 of inhabitants to ce 0! 
hunger within its walle, aftera seige of a month or two ; for shells and ote 
projectiles of modern invention would quickly reduce this great work of cen'v 
ries to a heap of ruins impossible to reconstruct, and Paris would share the “'¢ 
of Babylon and Palmyra, of Carthage and of ancient Rome, in endeavoring » 
They are dangerous to pudi 
liberty in case of insurrection or of tyranny, because a great insurrection, wi 
had made itself master of the streets and houses, could only be subdued by ‘ 
forts, and the forts would be obliged to destroy the city to crush the insur 


Flight of 300 Carrier Pigeons from Birmingham to Antwerp.—An et 
ordinary and iuteresting flight of carrier pigeons, to decide a match, wis ¥* 
nessed in the neighborhood of Birmingham, on Tuesday, the 12th ulin. 
About 300 pigeons, belonging to merchants and other parties at Antwerp, *** 
forwarded a few days previously to Mr. Muntz, brother of one of the meme 
for the borough, with a request that he would see them fairly started é e 
o’clock on the above morning. This request was accordingly complied = 
the whole of the pigeons having been started on their journey almost sino’ 
neously, from Mr. Muntz's residence at Handsworth, and after making 9 
gyrations iu the air, they took an easterly direction, and favored by @ ies 
Mr. Muntz has siace * 
ceived intelligence of the safe arrival of the whole flock, the first pigeon having 
reached Antwerp at half past nine o'clock the same morning, followed in 1)" 


succession by the others, in fives and tens, the last pigeon poeahing > sa 
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Affair of Honor—Both parties wounded.—On Wedresday morning, “nied 
o'clock, a bostile meeting (and which terminated by both parties being woe a 
one severely) took place on Putney-heath, between Alexander Pollington, 
residing at Barossa Villa, St. John’s-wood, Regent’s-park, and Augustus -*" 
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of indaatty would consider themselves as the surplus population, 

ibe § a tralia, or to any other thinly-settled quarter of the globe ; their 
wig! f for ever, would be hailed with joy by all the industrious classes. 
sg rt OF fed s who was married as above mentioned, declared that he was ob- 
» of yon to get over to Australia, but that as soon as he arrived there 
Jeter his wife—no choice of his, as he never liked her. The same 

d the wife; forshe added that she could easily get another hus- 
r women were scarce. So much for the forced emigration sys- 
he outcry that has been made in many quarters about the manner 
eo  , marriages are celebrated at Dissenters’ chapels. Some of the women 
gic n from the Union-house to be married, and the young men are sent there 
yi owe partners for life, just as a man would select a horse, or choose a ser- 
er the day on which a batch of these ill-assorted couples were married, 
«he lads, about seventeen years old, applied to a farmer for a job, and 
me only wanted it for a fortinght, as he was going to be married. The far- 
aid, * YOu married! Why, the clergyman ought to lose his gown for 
ott Se such boys asyou.” ‘* Ah,” said the lad, ‘but the parish is to pay for 
hey won't send me to Australia without a wife.” ‘ And pray whom are 
vo married to?” said the farmer. ‘I don’t know yet,” was the lad’s 

0 “We have been told that the money that was raised in the winter to aid 


“essed manufactures is being applied to send these young people out of 
st Wilts Independent. 
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The Late Duke of Orleans. 

. Duval has published the following account of the death of the Duke of 
eth [ arrived at the house where the Prince laid, M. Not was there, and 
» Tey came at the same time that I did. We were the only medical men about 
“com half past eleven till one o'clock. The Prince was stretched on two 
+ ages. His head, reclined on his chest, waved from side to side as his body 
~~ orred; his respiration was deep and difficult, his eyes half shut. There 
* .o sign of outward fracture, merely some severe contusions, with blood on 
“ sight eye and ear. Blood was first let, and produced little effect, except 

the Prince tried to remove the band on his arm from the bleeding. We 
—oeiped the Prince might have some consciousness of his state, but the au- 
* -- has shown this to be impossible. The violence of the shock had been 
“ch, that if not broken by the disarticulation and breaking of the bone, it 
“vd have killed him on the spot. Cold lotions were applied to his head and 
 molants to the respiratory organs ; friction was employed, still no sign ap- 
«nd of intelligence, but merely automatic movements. 

41 mid-day the Royal family came in. The Queen flung herself at the foot 

‘she bed; never did a mother’s grief burst forth in expressions more full of 
--/ and distraction. The King asked, was there a fracture? We gave a ne- 
ve answer, though with some hesitation. On this the King tried to console 
‘’ Queen, stating that accidents of a similar kind had occurred to himself. The 
sient, however, grew Wworse. Sixty leeches were applied to the back of the 
".). when the Prince uttered a few fugacious words in German. He tried to 
sal of the leeches. At half-past one sinapisms were employed ; the pulse be- 
cue petter, but the respiration worse. The involuntary motion of the limbs 
ceased, and a convulsive trembling began. This by degrees subsided into ten- 
son and stiffness, Anxiety and despair were on every countenance. The Queen, 
, agony, supplicated the Almighty for one gleam of consciousness to be given 
ster son. She offered her existence for such a boon. The Duc D’Aumale— 
« What will Joinville feel on such news?” The King’s resignation was more 

cant than the louder agony of those around him. The physicians durst not 

p; they hadno hope to give. Several more physicians arrived; and at 
ry o'clock the curate of Neuilly came to give extreme unction to the Prince. 
Convulsions renewed. At three o’clock there was no pulsation but of the caro- 
iis. Medication was suspended. In this the King and Queen saw the announce- 
nent of the approaching end of their son, rushed towards him, embraced him 
» obbings, and paid him the last adieus. ‘* How announce such a misfortune 
» Helena!” exclaimed the Queen. At half past four the illustrious patient 
‘adie 
—_ {From a Cerrespondent of the Giobe.) 

The papers say a great deal of the fortitude of Louis Philippe under hie re- 
| bereavement, and certainly they did not exceed the truth. But let it not 
ve supposed for an instant that he does not feel his calamity most acutely—in- 

«/ his grief is the more intense from the necessity that exists of restraining 
sn the presence of the world. There were some persons at the reception on 
Twrday who expressed astonishment almost to dissatisfaction at his apparent 
cones. How different would have been their impressions if they had been 
eer enough to see that the tears were, during almost the whole of the time, 
i ngdown the King’s cheeks. Many persons who witnessed the apparent , 
cn with which he gave all the necessary orders immediately after the death 
ii his son, Were scarcely abie to credit that, with so much calmness, the feel- 
gs of the father could exist in their full force. What would they nave said 
‘vey had been present at the moment when the body of the Duke, after em- 
tament, was about to be put into tke coffin and closed up! A gentleman, 
yoseduty kept him near the spot, has thus related to his immediate friends 
tie aicting scene that occurred :—* The King, to the surprise even of those 
tes: acquainted with his firmness, bore up admirably whilst the body was being 
grvially prepared for its final concealment from the eyes of the afflicted family. 
ie conversed with all around him, in a most melancholy tone it is true, but with 
wezog self-control. But just as the feet of the Duke were about to be co- 
reed up, the poor old King fell upon his knees before them, and clasping them 
win bis arms, nature gave way, and his sobs were loud and painful. In vain 
ws teentreated to remove. At this moment he appeared to be lost to @ sense 
( everything but the contact of the cold remains of his dead son. Long, long 
‘c\e King remain in this position, until the attendants, dreading the effect of 
“) 0lg agony, tore him from the spot.” 

ae : ; From the Paris papers. 

‘e find the following in the Constitutionne! :—‘‘ It appears certain from the 
psy that the Prince did not jump from the carriage, and an eye-witness of 
“¢ eecident corroborates this opinion. M. Dubois-Deuzy, merchant, of the Pas- 
“¢ Valais, who happened to be within six paces of the equipage, declares that 
“cid not see the Duke of Orleans spring from the carriage, but in a moment 
“<0 saw the Prince stretched on the ground, with his sword between his 
eG. He immediately raised up the Prince, whom he did not know ; but two 
e°"darmes soon arrived, and recognised the heir to the throne.” 

_ +1e Debats says :—** By the King’s desire not only the plan of the house in 
‘aica the Prince Royal breathed his last sigh, but that of a considerable plot 
“ gfound immediately adjoining it, has been laid by the Count de Montalive: 
‘cre his Majesty, who, as we have already mentioned, intends to erect a cha- 
*'“pon it in commemoration of the deplored accident of the 13th iast.” 

_ “he number of persons making visits of condolence, who inscribed their 
~es yesterday at Neuilly is estimated at more than 5,000. 

esterday, about twelve o'clock, a caleche containing three persons was vio- 
~ J overturned at the same spot that proved fatal to the Duke of Orleans. 
,° “ree persons were carried in a dreadful state to a cafe near the Porte 
“*“0t. The caleche was broken to pieces, and the horses precipitated them- 
“6s Over a flight of eight steps into the court-yard of a neighboring house. 
“telegraphic despatch from Toulon announces the departure of a steamboat 
 **« Admiral Hugon’s squadron. It is supposed that it will fall in with the 
“cede Joinville’s frigate at Palermo, where the Prince was to be present at 
we Jetes of St. Rosalie. 

_‘eparations for the funeral of the Prince Roval are already begun. The 
~“s0g8 will be of purple and gold, similar to those used at the Invalides on 
“ “aaslation of the remains of apoleon. They will be upon the most mag- 
“cent scale. M. Auber is said to be engaged to compose the grand funeral 
“2c 10 be performed on this sadly solemn occasion. 

_ Presse says, in allusion to the will of the Duke of Orleans :—“* We can 
«a. tty in One of the clauses, the Prince, whilst giving fitting praise to the 
», ‘lon of character and superiority of mind which distinguish the Princess 
palais. speaks in express terms of the necessity, in case of a minority, of not 
Pee the Regency except to virile hands, able to support the weight of 
ba affairs in grave conjunctures, and to defend the independence of the insti- 
,.. 18 and liberties of the country. We believe we can state that, before it 
"they that such was the wish of the lamented Prince, the same opinion 

Te oy expressed by his august widow.” — 
tired mito des Tribunaus says—‘ The house in which the Duke of Orleans 
Cordier h suut up on the following day by order of the authorities; but M. 
hom te tenant, notwithstanding, permitted several persons to view the 
Palace ts however, is now finally prevented. Several persons from the 
Helge aut,08 Saturday, and made a minute plan of the room, marking the 
bie “ye of every article it contained, of which a correct inventory was 
bot wap sa pecans, wished to take away a scythe that hung against the wall, 
Nil, has op aaah Away sera not to do so, that he left it. The Queen, it is 
Cianber f dao er desire to have a building, precisely representing this 
"ile house heo erected at Neuilly, as a memorial of the fatal event. The 
“Capel ig to be me purchased of the landlord. Jt is to be pulled down, anda 

The biata mm — its site.” y 
% Lehe east ich the Prince Royal went on Wednesday to Neuilly was 
er he reeeiy dc Pert that the groom of the stables was alarmed when- 
diegs Mena =e ers to get it ready. He always put to it the oldest and stea- 
key was as : ose which drew it On this occasion were ten years old. The 
Maid | of the best in Paris. The poor fellow (adds the Commerce) is 


tid ty 
wet | 7 ey. lost his reason, and is constantly crying out,—“ It was 


— wr . . : 
= enone Prince!” His legs have contracted a nervous trembling 


+he P ; 
onstitutionnel says :— The presence of the King of the Belgians has 


— a happy impression on the mind of his Majesty Louis Pailippe. The 
a a to transact business for several hours a day with his Ministers, 
‘ 's Occupation is an alleviation of his profound grief. Sometimes his Ma- 
jesty gives way for a moment to a father's emotion, but soon resumes his oceu- 
pations, It is this manner of acting which has caused a statesman honored 
with all his confidence to exclaim, that the King has a father's heart and # Mo- 
narch’s head, and it is to be presumed, that the excellent health which he enjoys 
will postpone for a considerable length of time the application of a Regency 
Bill. The Queen's health is also satisfactory.” 

His Majesty yesterday paid several visits to the widowed Duchess of Or- 
leans in her own apartments. 

On Sunday prayers were put up for the King, Queer, the Duchess of Or- 
leans, and the rest of the Royal Family, on the occasion of their grievous loss, 
in the French Reformed Churches of Paris. 

The carriage in which the Duke of Orleans was riding, on the day of the ac- 
cident was, says the Commerce, a sort of cabriolet on four wheels, drawn by two 
horses, known by the name of milord. It is larger and deeper than a common 
cabriolet, and it is without a seat in front, as a postilion rides one of the horses. 
There are no doors to those vehicles, but simply an apron, which was rolled 

up, on the occasion we speak of. The hood was down, so that the Prince 
could suddenly stand up erect, without striking his head, as was generally sup- 
posed. The springs are exceedingly flexible, so that the body of the ve- 
hicle moved considerably at the slightest motion, which explains the fact of 
the Prince falling from a jolt when rising to speak to the postiflion. 

The Courrier Francais gives a letter addressed to it by a subscriber, who 
signs his name “ Charles,” from which we make the following extracts :—~ 

‘Tam one of a small number of persons who were admitted at ten on Thurs- 
day evening to view the chamber in which the Duke of Orleans rendered his 
last sigh. The house is only one story high, feces the road, and is painted red, 
like most of those which are used as wine shops. ‘The first room serves as the 
shop. Some drawers with packets of drugs over a counter which contines the 
passage are the only furniture. It was usedasa small grocer’s shop. A nar- 
row door leads into a back shop, in which the Prince Royal of France expired. 
A table covered with oil cloth for the drinkers, two chairs, a small earthenware 
stove with a zig-zag funnel standing in the middle, some vessels for cooking 
huog against the wall, which was naked, an old musket, two brass candlesticks 
were placed on a large chimuey-piece, blackened with smoke and filled with a 
stove, at which Lecordier and his wife dressed their meals. Such is the com- 
position of this room, which is twelve feet square. It was between the stove 
and the end wall, on two mattrasses brought in haste, that the illustrious suf- 
ferer was laid, his head near the stove and his feet towards another door lead- 
ing to astaircase. The room was lighted by a dilapidated window, the lower 
part of which opened into a yard covered with a fetid heapof dung. Tne Duke 
of Orleans never appeared for a moment to recover his senses; his eyes were, 
however, constantly open bat fixed. It isnot true that he rendered bivod, but 
at one time vomited copiously, from which he seemed to be much relieved, and 
this it was that gave a momentary hope. 

During the whole of Sunday an immense number of persons visited the Ave- 
nue de la Révolte to see the house where the Prince Royal breathed his last. 
All eagerly inquired into-details of the last moments of his Royal Highness, 
and a great desire was expressed to enter the room and touch the miserable 
truckle bed where he had lain, but this was forbidden. They gathered round 
the spot where he fell, and anxiously gazed at a space left vacant by the remo- 
val of two or three paving stones stained with his blood. Every where through- 

out this crowd might be seen grief and consternation. 





Funeral Procession of the Duke of Orleans. 

Saturday last (30th July) being appointed for the removal of the remains of 
this illustrious personage from Neuilly to Notre Dame, the whole population of 
Paris was in movement at an early hour, for the purpose of gaining favorable 
places on the lineof march. The Boulevards, the Faubourg St. Honoré, the 
Champs Elysées, and all the avenues leading towards Neuilly, were thronged 
by masses of pedestrians. The crowd was apparently greater than that which 
attended the funeral of Napoleon’s remains, and it would appear as if not a sia- 
gle person remained in Paris, so dense and overflowing was the throng. The 
great object was to obtain a favorable pusition wear the entrance of the Chateau 
of Neuilly, but that not being possible to a'l, the crowd descended in almost a 
compact mass to the Place de la Concorde. 

At nine o’clock the different regiments composing the garrison of Paris, and 
the legions of the National Guards, marched from their respective places of as- 
sembling, to take up the posts assigned to them. During the whole length of 
the procession a line of troops and National Guards was formed in single line on 
each side. The National Guards were in full dress, as well as all the other 
troops assembled on the occasion. 

Precisely at eleven o’clock, a salute of twenty-one guns from the battery of 
artillery stationed at the bridge of Neuilly announced that all the preliminary 
preparations had been completed, and the body placed on the car, when the cor- 
tege commenced its march. 

ORDER OF THE PROCESSION. 

The procession was headed by a squadron of the 3d Regiment of Lancers, 
with its standards and band ; these were followed in rotation by a strong de- 
tachment of the gendarmerie of the Seine, with its trumpets. 


The General commanding the Garrison of Paris, surrounded by a numerous 
Staff. 
A battalion of the infantry of the line, with their arms reversed, headed by 
their drums and band, the former at intervals beating the muffled roll. 
A detachment of the Sapeurs-pompiers, with standard and drums. 
A battalion of foot municipal guards. 
A squadron of municipal horse guards. 
The Commandant of the Paris Brigade of Gendarmerie with his Staff. 
Two squadrons of the 5th Dragoons with standard and band. 
The General commanding the 1st Military Division with his Staff. 
A battalion of Light Infantry with colors and band. 
Deputations from the Polytechnic and St. Cyr Military Schools, and the Staff 
School. 
A battalion of the Orleans Chasseurs. 
A battery of Artillery. 
A squadron of the 5th Regiment of Dragoons. 
The Colonel and four squadrons of the National Horse Guards. 
A battalion of the National Guards, headed by its band. 
Two more squadrons of the National Horse Guards. 
Six Mourning Coaches, containing Members of the Households of his Majesty 
and the late Prince Royal. 
A Band of Music. 
The Car containing the Heart of the Prince, an Orderly Officer of his late Royal 
Highness riding on each side. 
The Archbishop of Paris, and a large body of the Clergy, in full canonical 
costume, headed by two Beadles, and Officers carrying the 
Crucifix, and other religious emblems. 


THE FUNERAL CAR, 
Bearing the body of the deceased Prince, drawn by six horses, richly capari- 
soned, clothed in black and silver. On the side of the trappings 
of each horse was an escutcheon, embroidered 
with the initials of his Royal Highness. 


The car itself was very gorgeous. It was of moderate dimensions, covered 
with black, and atudded richly with silver stars. Round the top was a splendid 
silver cornice, at each corner of which was a knight’s helmet in the same metal, 
surmounted with a black plume. The corners were decorated with tri-colored 
flags and other military trophies. On the top was acoronet in gold, supported 
by four winged genii in silver, to correspond with the cornice. The cords of the 
pall were held by Marshals Soult, Molitor, Gerard, and Valée, on horseback. 

Immediately after the car followed three aides-de-camp of the Prince, bear- 
ing on cushions the insignia of the different orders worn by the Prince. 

‘Twenty-four non-commissioned officers, members of the Legion of Honor, 
whose duty would be to remove the body from the car and transport it into the 
cathedral. 

The Prince’s charger, followed by his Royal Highness’s carriage, closed, and 
succeeded by a long train of mourning coaches, the cortége brought up by de- 
tachments of different arms in the same order as those in advance of the car. 

Some idea of the extent of the procession may be given to those acquainted 
with Paris, when it is stated that its head had reached the Place de la Concorde 
long before the car had passed through the Arc de Triomphe. 

The number of troops assembled on this occasion could not have been less 
than 60,000. : hoy 

The line followed by the procession was by the Avenue de Neuilly, Champs 
Elysées, Place de la Concorde, the Quays, to the Place du Chatelet, Pont No- 
tre Dame, and the Rue d’Arcole. The whole of the road was covered with 
sand. 

The procession did not reach the cathedral until a late hour, when the body 
was removed from the car, and placed on the catafalque prepared for its recep- 
tion. The whole of the nave of the church was lined with a double row of 
troops. Immediately the body was removed into the cathedral a salute was 
fired from a battery of artillery, stationed behind the edifice, and the troops 
forming the procession then filed off to their respective quarters. 

ARRIVAL OF THE BODY AT NOTRE DAME. 

At the moment the body entered the church a salute of twenty-one guns was 
fired, and the great bell of Notre Dame was rung. be. 

The urn which contained the heart of his royal highness was carried into the 











choir of the cathedral by General Marbot. Their royal highnesses then placed 
themselves in a row opposite the catafalque. The vespers were recitcd by the 
a and chaunted by the clergy of the metropolis. This ceremony lasted 
one hour. 

The princes entered the cathedral after the clergy. The coffin, carried by 
twenty four decorated sub officers appointed to that duty, and who formed part 
of the procession for that purpose, was placed on the catafalque and covered 
with the large black pall. 

The cathedral was clothed in black, and re-echoed with the voices of the 
choristers reciting the verses of the ‘ De profundis.” 

The funeral decorations of the church were magnificent, and becoming the 
object for which they were designed. The orders giveu for them fully re- 
spected the sacred character of the edifice; an excellent taste guided all the 
works of religious and funeral embellishments which were called for by the oc- 
casion. The general effect was most grand, and at the same time the most so- 
lemn, that could be conceived. The catafalque is placed on an elevated stage, 
which is approached by twenty-five steps, and are supported by fourteen carya- 
tides in silver of the most exquisite workmanship. A canopy thirty-seven me- 
tres in height, made of velvet trimmed with ermine, descends majestically over 
the cenoteph, which it envelopes in its ample folds. Five hundred wax-lights 
burn around. Fifty banners are suspended from the roof, each bearing the ini- 
tials of the prince, and the names of the different places where his royal high- 
ness distinguished himself— namely, Medeah, Milianah, the Iron Gates, 
Mascara. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony the princes were conducted to their car- 
riage with the same ceremony, whan they immediately returned to Neuilly. 

During three days the mortal remains of the prince will lie in state, and re- 
ceive the homage and tears of the population of Paris, and then the rites of re- 
ligion will be performed over the inarimate remains, in the midst of the great 
authorities of the state, and with all the pomp of the church; after which they 
will be transported to their last resting place at Dreux. 

Everything passed off with the most perfect+ order and regularity, and we 
have not heard of a single accident. 





THE “MAN-EATER” SHARK. 

The “Express ’’ of this city states that 

For several weeks past, numerous shoals of small fish have been seen in the 
North and East rivers, and their appearance has led many to suppose that it 
was indicative of the return of small fish to our waters, which had been fright- 
ened away by the numerous steamboats, as prior to the existence of steamers, 
New York bay was famed for its fish. Twenty-six years ago, a merchant hav- 
ing his boat made fast to Castle Garden bridge, caught two drum fish which 
weighed together eighty pounds, the scales on which were as large as a twenty- 
five cent piece, and fish of this kind were taken frequently near the battery. 
Under one of the arches of the bridge the same gentleman once caught upwards 
of two hundred striped bass during one tide. The steamers are supposedto 
have frightened away the fish. This summer fish have became more plenty 
than for many years, and it is now not unusual to see numbers of boats 
anchored off the battery and round Governor's Island. On the fourth of July, 
when the experiment was made of blowing up the hull of a vessel in the North 
river, it so happeved that a shoal of fish was around and under the vessel at the 
instant the explosion took place, aud numbers were stunned and killed. One 
man ina small boat picked up nearly half a bushel. These fish were of the 
Mossbonker species, which margin the shores in the shoal waters round Long 
Island, and which: are takea with seines and carted on to the farms for manure 
by the Long Island Farmers. Last week shoals of these fish have been seen 
in the East river near the Fulton Ferry, and their appearance only satisfacte- 
rily accounted for by the recent discovery that the lower bay is full of sharks, 
of the most ferocious species, called Man-eaters. 

On Tuesday of this week, some men fishing, discovered numbers of them 
swimming in clear water under their boat. They prepared as well as they 
could to capture some of them, and were successful in getting one about eight 
feet long. After beating it with oars and stabbing it with a dull boat hook 
about the head until it was supposed to be dead, the boat hook was passed acci- 
dentally near its mouth, when it siezed the shaft and broke off four of its teeth, 
two of which now remain fastened in the wood. It was afterwards passed upon 
the deck of a steamer which had been on a fishing excursion. It was embow- 
elled, and pieces cut from it one and two feet long, and looked upon as entirely 
dead, when it snapped at a boy’s leg which it fortunately missed. The same 
men have gone down among them with strong tackle. Some were thought to 
measure eighteen feet in length, but were no doubt magnified through the media 
of imagination and water. As these Man-eaters doubtless pursue the Moss- 
bonkers, and will follow up the bay into the rivers as they have done, it will 
hereafter be very imprudent in the multitudes of men and bovs who bathe in 
the slips at night, to venture into the rivers as they are in the habit of doing. 
Single ones have heretofure been captured in the slips of the Fish Markets, 
measuring from eight to eleven feet. 

Perhaps it may not be generally known that within a few years lobsters have 
become so numerous in the bay, that numbers of men make a very good living 
dy catching them. 








How To Fatt rrom a Horsz.—“ In all falls, the horseman should roll away 
from his horse as soon as he possibly can, lest in his struggle to rise again he 
strike him with his legs or head. It frequently happens that the horse himself 
rolls after he falls, and, if in the direction in which his rider lies, is apt to crush 
and injure him. Indeed, there is scarcely any hard rider who has not been thus 
served; but here again self-possession often stands his friend. When he sees 
the bedy of his horse approaching him, he frequently saves himself by meeting 
it with one of his feet, and, by obtaining a fulcrum, shoves his own body along 
the ground out of his reach. Coolness in this hour of peril iikewise serves the 
sportsman in enother way. Instead of losing hold of his reins, and abandoning 
his horse to his own will, as the man who is flurried at this time invariably does, 
he keeps them in his hand, if not always, perhaps in nine falls out of ten, and 
thus secures his horse. It was the remark of a gentleman to whom we have 
before alluded, and who (singulus in arte) was, from his desperate system of 
riding, and despite of his fine horsemanship, known to have more falls than any 
other man during the time he hunted Leicestershire, that nothing had so low 
an appearance as that of a man running on foot over a field calling out, ‘ Stop 
my horse.’ ” 


Supernatural Vision.— He (Dr. Scott) used to relate an anecdote of him- 
self about this time, which, in these days of wonder and mesmerism, may per- 
haps serve to throw some additional mystery round the already dark subject 
of animal magnetism. Being asleep one morning in his cot, he dreamed of a 
boy who had been at school with him at the Charter-house, but with whom he 
had never been on friendly terms. The dream was a vivid one ; and he saw 
the boy distinctly before him, as he had known him at school fifteen years be- 
fore—a singular circumstance, as, since he left school, he had neither seen, 
heard, nor thought any thing about him. On awaking, he saw standing over 
him, as if watching his sleep, a young man, whose features were perfectly 
unknown to him. What was his astonishment when the stranger introduced 
himself as the very boy of whom he had been dreaming !"—Life of Dr. 


Scott. 


Thoughts.—There are strange things told of presentiment : there are a thou- 
sand recorded instances of men firmly and clearly anticipating the death that 
awaited them, often when there was no reasonable cause for expecting it. But 
we may go further still ; who is there that, without any distinctive motive that 
he can perceive, bas not often found his thoughts resting strongly upon some 
particular theme, very loosely related, if at all to the cicumstances around him, 
and returning, whether he would or not, to that one topic; his mind seemingly 
impelled to its consideration by an irresistible power out of himself, and then 
ere many hours were over, has found the things connected with that theme 
rise up around him as if by magic? Who is there that has not had occasion 
to say to himself in life, “*My thoughts were prophetic!” Who is there that 
has not more than once in life almost fancied himself endowed with the second 
sight ¢ 

An Old Coat.—A man in a new coat is never at rest. At home heis un- 
easy for fear the act of sitting should disarrange its primeval smoothness, and 
abroad he is still more uncomfortable inasmuch asthe transit of every pas- 
senger fills him with inexpressible dread of an unpropitious contact. He steers 
like the pilots of old, an uncertain and dangerous course—-a baker his Scylla 
and a chimney sweep his Charybdis. Now an old coat labours under none of 
these disadvantages. Ifa new coat is like a troublesome stranger, an old coat 
is like an old acquaintance. However restricted your familiarity may have 
been at first, time renders you perfectly at ease with each other, and all ce- 
remony is for ever banished. An old coat is equally favourable to retirement 
and to learning, for when your coat is old, you lose all inclination for gadding out 
elsewhere ;—it acts as & —_ moralist, recal'ing your mind from external 
pomps and vanities, and bidding you look within. And then, again, how en 
old coat enables you to plunge headlong into a whole train of adventures, re- 
gardless of what place or company chance may throw you into. And then 
what an enviable independence of the weather is felt by a man in anold coat! 
What a Spartan scorn he manifests for coaches and umbrellas! To him the 
* pelting of the pitiless storm” brings no great terrors; his is no coat to be 
spoiled. 

‘I'll make free to smoke your pipe,” as the Liverpool coa! said to the stove. 

Ambassador.—One sent to ite abroad for the of his country. 

Here's a sinking capital—as the earthquake said to the city of Lisbon. 
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The Spirit of the Times. 








RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


EXANDRIA, D.C. Mount Vernon Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesda,y 4th Oct. 
ee Md. - - Kendal! Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday 18th Oct. 
CAMDEN & Puita. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 26th Oct. 

FAYETTE, Mo. - - - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 6th Sept. 

FRANKFORT, Ky. - - Capital Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, lst Wednesday, 7th Sept. 

Hinps Co., Miss. - Oakland Course, Colts’ Stake, six subs., Ist Tuesday, Ist Nov. 
« “s és Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Thursday, 3d Nov. 

Hoty Spr’es,Miss Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 4:h Tuesday, 26th Oct. 

KNoxvi.LE, Tenn.- Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 20th Sept. 

Lexineton, Ky. - - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 20th Sept. 

“ “© = + Match, Miss Foote vs. Zenith, $5000 a side, h. ft.,4m.h., 19th Sept. 
LovisviLte, Ky. - - Oakland Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 4th Oct. 
Lyncusure, Va. - Jockey Ciub Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 27th Sept. 

MonteomeRry, Ala. Bertrand Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 8th Nov. 
New Giasaow, Va. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 20th Sept. 

New YorK----- Union Course, Jockey Club Fali Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 4th Oct. 
Rep Brings, Tenn. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, lst Wednesday, 5th Oct. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. - - - St. Louis Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Monday, 10th Oct. 
Trenton, N. J. - - Eagle Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 27th Sept. 
Wasuineton, D.C. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 24 Tuesday, llth Oct. 


EXTRAORDINARY TRIAL IN CORSICA. 








A trial of extraordinary interest came before the Court of Assize of Bastia | 


(Corsica), on the 30th May, and lasted ten days. Upwards of 150 witnesses 
were examined, and at least 3,000 persons were present in court each day. 
The persons accused were Charles Morati, aged 39, landowner, of Borgo; 
Dominique Morati, aged 22, his brother, landowner, of the same place; Jean 
Casabianca, labourer, of Vignole, aged 44 ; and Jacques Graziani, labourer, of 
Siolea, aged 17. The crime with which they were charged was the murder 
of Barthelemy Sebastiani, an old man of considerable wealth, and a large 
land proprietor in the commune of Borgo. ‘This gentleman had three daugh- 
ters, of whom the eldest was married to Octave Alexandriani, a half-pay 
colonel, belonging to one of the highest families of Bastia, the second was the 
wife of Charles Morati, the owner of the commane of Borgo, a gentleman of 
a most honourable and distinguished family, and the third was a young girl, 
named Louise, not yet married, but exceedingly attached to Dominique 
Morati, the brother of her sister’s husband. 

With the old man lived a sister, Angelica Sebastiani, who had inherited a 
large fortune from her uncle, the late Bishop of Corsica. ‘This lady was 
much annoyed at learning that Louise was in love; for she had intended her 
as her heiress, and had often declared she would get her the most brilliant 
match in the country. She absolutely refused to consent to the marriage, 
and the consequence was that the young people made a runaway match, 
trusting to time and the good offices of their friends to obtain pardon. This, 
however, was withheld by the aunt, and, on her death shortly after, it was 
found that she had constituted her brother sole heir of her large property, 
leaving nothing to her nicce. 

The father, after some time, was persuaded, though not without some dif- 
ficulty, to acknowledge the marriage and receive the young people. At 
first, however, he refused to give her any dowry; but the witnesses at the 
trial proved, in the most positive manner, that he had consented, just pefore 
he was murdered, to bestow upon her a portion like the other daughters. At 
this time all the families were on good terms with the old man, and paid him 
frequent visits. He was exceedingly fond of his grandson, the infant of 
Charles Morati, and always kept him at his own house, declaring that it 
would be the delight of his old age to give him a brilliant education. 

In April, 1840, the old gentleman set out on horseback for one of his es. 
tates, and near Terra-Rossa two shots were fired at him, and he fell dead on 
the public road. Two men were seen making their escape, masked and 
wretchedly dressed. Conjecture was immediately busy at work to fix on the 
perpetrators, and at last public suspicion seemed to settle on the two brothers 
Morati. ‘They were arrested, as well as the other prisoners, and the judicial 
investigation was carried on for fourteen months. The accused were then 
left in prison, in order, if possible, to gain additional evidence. 

At last the trial was ordered to come on, and as the ordinary court was 
decided to be of too narrow dimensions to accommodate the crowd that was 
expected to attend, the church of the ancient convent of the Jesuits was fitted 
up for the occasion ; but even with this additional accommodation the space 
was far two circumscribed for the immense crowd that throng round the 
building. The Prefect of Corsica, the Secretary of the Prefecture, the Sub- 
Prefect, the Mayor of Bastia, and a number of magistrates were present at 
the trial, and the galleries were each day filled with the first females in the 
country. The evidence against the accused was merely circumstantial, 
and of an exceedingly weak description. The strongest testimony against 
them was a servant, formerly in the service of Morati, named Canari, who 
declared that he saw two men come to his old master’s, armed with guns and 
pistols, and that Charies Morati had said to them after a long conference, 
‘Take care not to be recognised.” But this witness’s testimony was proved 
to be unworthy of credit by the President Jourdan, who had in the presence 
of Canari, proved by a visit to the place where the words were spoken, that it 
was impossible to hear a single word of what was said from the spot where 
Canari swore he stood at the time of the conversation. Canari, on finding 
that he was in danger of being tried for perjury, escaped. The juge de Paix 
of Campile deposed that the deceased detested the Morati, and that all his 
affection was directed towards Mme. Alexandrini, so that it was the interest 
of the Morati to get the old man out of the way before he could make his 
will in her favour. This was, however, formally contradicted by the evidence 
of M. Sebastiani, cure of La Porta, and vicar-general, who wason the most 
intimate terms with the deceased, and knew his every thought. He deposed 
that his brother, on the contrary, had, even ten days before the murder, spoken 
in the most affectionate terms of the Morati, and had intimated his intention 
of leaving his grandson a large fortune, provided, when he grew up, he mar. 
ried his cousin, the only daughter of Colonel Alexandriani. ‘ Could I de- 
clare,” said this venerable old man, ‘‘ where the murderer of my dear brother 
could be found, you may be sure I would point him out. I do not know it, 
butI am convinced that it is the blackest calumny to say the crime was com. 
mitted in the family.” He here rose up, and with great energy cxclaimed, 
** No; the Morati who were to be heirs of my brother as well as mine; no, 

the Alexandriani who were to participate in the same good fortune are not 
guilty; I swear they areinnocent!” ‘This gentleman’s testimony produced 
a great effect on the court. 


The prisoners Casabianca and Graziani, who were tried as accomplices of 
the brothers Morati, proved an alibi by means of the witnesses for the accusa- 
tion. The ninth day of the trial the witnesses for the accusation were all 
heard, and the counsel of the prisoners being called on for the defence, one 
of them rose and declared “ as there was no charge against the prisoners, it 
was unnecessary to produce witnesses. The prisoners declined calling any.” 
It was then agreed to adjourn the sitting for the reply of the law-officer of 
the crown. 

The next day, early in the morning, every scat was occupied, though the 
proceedings were not to commence until ten o’clock. A line of the inhabit- 
ants of Borgo was drawn up from the prison to the Court, and throaghout 
their passage the prisoners were received with the strongest marks of in- 
terest. When the legal authorities entered the court, it was found necessary 
to send for chairs and seats to the Mairie, as the public had seized on the 
places intended for counsel. M. Sigandy, the procureur general spoke for 
two hours on the evidence given, and concluded by declaring that he gave 
up the charge against the Morati, but persisted in accusing the others. 

The counsel for the prisoners then rose and said, “ the innocence of the 
prisoners not being doubtful in the mind of any person here present, we con- 
tinue to follow the same line of conduct that actuated us in refusing to pro- 
duce witnesses, and now decline making any defence.” The jury retired im- 
mediately, and after ten minutes’ absence brought in a verdict of Not Guilty. 

The President then addressed the four persons at the bar as follows :— 
“Casabianea, Graziani, and you, Morati brothers, victims of calumny, in- 
trigue, and perjury, youhave too long worn the chains reserved for criminals; 
your fellow-citizens have now broken your bonds, and I declare before these 
altars, where the God of truth has fixed his abode—in face of the public— 
that you are innocent!” (Loud applause burst forth in the court, and eries 
were heard on all sides, Vive la Justice ! Vivent les jures !) 

The friends of the accused rushed forward to congratulate and embrace 
them, and a full hour elapsed before the court could be cleared. An im. 
mense crowd followed them to their residence, flowers were showered on 
them from the windows, and blessings were breathed forth on the names of 
the jury who had acquitted them. Such enthusiasm, excited by the power 
of conviction aloe, is, perhaps, unique in the annals of criminal justice. 


Fishing ety om day this week as Mr. Hardaker was fishing in 
the river Aire, near to Riddlesder all, near Keighley, and having his hook 
baited with a small fish, he drew his line out of the water and threw it at a dis- 
tance on the grass, still retaining his hold of the rod. He felt something give 
the line a jerk, and on looking towards the hook he discovered, to his no small 
astonishment, that @ magpie had swallowed the fish. The bird then flew away, 
and the line having broke one part remained fast to the rod, and the other 
art floated in the air suspended from the magpie’s beak. Next morning Mr. 
ardaker was fishing again in the same neighborhood and discovered the magpie 
dead. He took the fish out of the magpie with which he had formerly baited 
his hook, and again used it as a bait, with which he was successfal in taking a 
trout weighing nearly 4ibs. Bradford Herald. 
“*T say,” said an urebin to another in the street, ‘ you’re the fellow that stole 
my marbles.” ‘No, I a’nt.” “ Then I’m a liar, am I!” and without any more 
ado, he pitched right into him. 
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| most all the British writers on optics, theoretical and experimental, were pre- 


EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 
of Section A, (British Association) throughout the week 
order, especially on the subject and theory of light. Al- 


sent,—Sir D. Brewster, Sir John Herschel, Sir W. Hamilton, Prof. Lloyd, 


| Prof. M’Cullagh, Prof. Baden Powell, &c. The discussions were of great in- 
| terest, and new facts and new views, metaphysical and mathematical, were 


| brought forward and struck out. For the facts we are mainly indebted to that 
, indefatigable and industrious investigator, Sir David Brewster, as will be seen 
in our consecutive reports. But there was one fact stated, on the last day of 
the meeting, by Prof. Bessel, to have been discovered by Prof. Moser of Ké- 
nigsberg, of so novel and extraordinary a character, that we at once bring it 
prominently to the notice of our readers, in Bessel’s own words. 

A black plate, either of horn or agate, &c., placed below a polished surface 
of silver at a distance of 1-20 of an inch, and remaining there for ten minutes, 
_ the latter receives an impression of figures &c. engraved on the former, which 
may be rendered visible by exposing the silver plate to vapour either of water 
or of mercury, or &c. The image made by the camera obscura may be pro- 
jected on any surface whatever (glass, silver, a smooth cover of a book, &c.) 
without any previous + Penge ; and these will produce effects of the same 
kind as those observed on a silver plate covered with iodine. Vapours of dif- 
ferent substances are of equal effect (without pretending that the effect will al- 
ways be permanent.) 

The wonderful secret and silent operation takes place at midnight as well as 
at mid-day, in the dark as well as in light. There, on the silver surface, is the 
picture, to be called into sight by abreath. Can this be photography! The 
image is of the same character and as perfect as that of the early daguerréo- 
type ; but it is produced as well in the absence of light, and therefore Sir W. 
Hamilton suggested facetiously,as a distinction, that it be termed scotography. 
But SirJ. Herschel asked, might it not be thermography? He had obtained 
impressions at the heating end of the spectrum beyond the extreme red ray ! 


CURIOSITIES IN GARDENING. 
(From the Quarterly Review.) 

Gardening, as wellas literature, has its “ curiosities,” and a volume might 
be filled with them. How wonderful, for instance, the sensitive plant which 
shrinks from the hand of man—the ice-plant that almost cools one by looking 
at it—the pitcher-plant with its welcome draught—the hair-trigger of the 
stylidium—and, most singular of all, the carnivorous “ Venus’ fly-trap” 
(Dionea muscipula)— 

“Only think of a vegetable being carnivorous !” 

which is said to bait its prickles with something which attracts the flies, upon 
whom it then closes, and whose decay is supposed to afford food for the plant. 
Disease is turned into beauty in the common and crested moss-rose, and a 
lusus natur@ reproduced in the hen-and-chicken daisy. ‘There are phosphor. 
escent plants, the fire-flies and glowing worms of the vegetable kingdom. 
There are the microscopic lichens and mosses; and there is the Rafflesia 
Arnoldi, each of whose petals is a foot long, its nectary a foot in diameter, 
and deep enough to contain three gallons, and weighing fifteen pounds! 
What mimicry is there in the orchisses, and the hare’s.foot fern, and th 

Tartarian lamb (Polypodium Baronyeiz)! What shall we say to Gerard’s 
Barnacle.tree, “* whereon do grow certain shells of a white colour tending to 
russet, wherein are contained little living creatures: which shells in time of 
maturity do open, and out of them grow these little living things, which fall- 
ing into the water do become fuwles, which we call Barnacles?” What 
monsters (such at least they are called by botanists) has art produced in 
doubling flowers, in dwarfing, and hybridizing ;—“ painting the lily’—for 
there are pink (!) lilies of the valley, and pink violets, and yellow roses, and 
blue hydrangeas ; and many are now busy in secking that “ philosopher’s 
stone of gardening,” the blue dahlia—a useless search, if it be truc that there 
is no instance of a yellow and a blue variety in the same species. Foreigners 
turn to good account this foolish rage of ours for everything novel and mon. 
strous and unnatural, more worthy of Japan and China than of England, by 
imposing upon the credulous seeds and cuttings of yellow moss.roscs, and 
scarlet laburnums, and fragrant peonies, and such like. 

Strange things, too, have been attempted in garden ornaments. We have 
spoken of water-works, like the copper tree at Chatsworth, to drench the un- 
wary; and the Chinese have, in the middle of their lawns, ponds covered 
with some water-weed that looks like grass, so that a stranger is plunged in 
over head and ears while he thinks he is setting his foot upon the turf. In the 
Ducal gardens at Saxe-Gotha is a ruined castle, which was built complete, 
and then ruined expres by a few sharp rounds of artillery! Stanislaus, in the 
grounds of Lazienki, had a broad walk flanked by pedestals, upon which liv- 
ing figures. dressed or undressed ‘after the manner of the ancients,” were 
placed on great occasions. The floating-gardens, or Chinampas, of Mexico, 
are mentioned both by Clavigero and Humboldt. They are formed on wick- 
erwork; and, when a proprietor wishes for a little change, or to rid himself of 
a troublesome neighbour, he has only to set his paddles at work, or lug out 
his towing-rope, and betake himself fo some more agreeable part of the lake. 
We wonder that the barbaric magnificence which piled up mimic pyramids, 
and Chinese watch-towcrs, and mock Stonehenges, never bethought itself of 
imitating these poctical Chinampas. It was one of Napoleon’s bubble schemes 
to cover in the gardens of the Tuileries with glass—those gardens which were 
turned into potato-ground during the Revolution, though the agent funnily 
complains that the Directory never paid him for the sets! One of the most 
successful pieces of magnificent gardening is the new conservatory at Chats- 
i worth, with a carriage-drive through the centre, infinitely more perfect, 
though, we suppose, not so extensive, as the covered winter-garden at Po. 
temkin’s palace of Taurida, near St. Petersburg, which is described as a semi- 
circular conservatory attached to the hall of the palace, wherein “ the walks 
wander amidst flowery hedges and fruit-bearing shrubs, winding over Jittle 
hills’—in fact, a complete garden, artificially heated, and adorned with the 
usual embellishments of busts and vases. When this mighty man in his 
travels halted, if only for a day, his travelling-pavilion was erected, and sur- 
rounded by a garden a l’ Anglaise ! “‘composed of trees and shrubs, and di- 
vided by gravel-walks, and ornamented with seats and statues, all carried 
forward with the cavaleade!” We ought in fairness to our readers to add, 
that Sir John Carr, notorious by another less honourable pranomen, is the au- 
thority for this; though, indeed, his statement is authenticated by Mr. Lou. 
don (Encyc. Gard, sect. 842), We have heard of the effect of length being 
given to an avenue by planting the more distant trees nearer and nearer to- 
gether; but among gardening crotchets we have never yet scen a children’s 
garden as we think it might be made—beds, seats, arbours, moss-house, all in 
miniature, with dwarf shrubs and fairy roses, and other flowers of only the 
smallest kind; or it might be Jaid out on turf, to suit the intellectual spirit 
of the age, like a map of the two hemispheres. 

















Match against Time.—On Tuesday morning last, a beautiful bay horse, 21 
years old, the property of John Walton, Esq., Knaresborough, was put in har- 
ness to perform the extraordinary feat of forty miles in four bours, including 
stoppages. The ground selected was from Mr. Pratt's, Royal Oak Inn, Knares- 
borough, to the Royal Oak Inn, Leeming Lane (a distance of twenty miles) and 
back, which he went over in gallant style, performing his journey one minute 
and forty seconds within the given time. He was driven by Mr. Hodson, dra- 
per and tea-dealer, Knaresborough,to whom great credit is due for the admirable 
manner in which he drove. Yorkshireman. 
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TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIOMICALS, &C. 
= Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 
purchase of materials, and as genera) agent for anything appertaining to the busi- 
ness. Any matters intrusted to his care will be attended to vith punctuality and des- 
patch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 
Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 
All communications must be post paid. 
JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
for purchate and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 28 John-street. 
New York, August, 1842—, ug. 27-t.f.] 


ST. LOUIS JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 
HE Races over the St. Louis Course wil! commence the lvth day of October next, 
and continue five days. 

First Day—Match, between T. W Lane and L. W. Beach, each party naming three 
horses, one of which is to start, for $500 a side, h. ft., mile heats. 
Second Day—Proprietor’s Purse $100, mile heats. 
Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $100 each, hi. ft., three or 
more to makearace. To name and close Ist Sept. next. Now two subs. 
Third Day—Citizens’ Purse $200, two mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Jockey Club Purse $300, three mile heats. 
Fifth Day—Jockey Club Purse $600, four mile heats. _ 
Sirth Day—Jockey Club Purse $150, mile heats, best 3 in 5 
St. Louis, Aug. 3, 1842.—[aug. 20-4t.) HENRY SHACKLETT, Proprietor. 


FOR SALE, 
RED SETTER DOG, perfectly broke on all game—backs and fetches. He is three 
A years old. Price, $60. Enquire at this office. (Aug. 20-3t* .] 


CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA CCURSE. 
4 ee Jockey Club Fali races over the above course will commence on Wednesday, 
the 26th of Oct. ( 
In addition to the regular purses, the following Sweepstakes are now OpeR,to be run 
for during the Meeting. j ; ' 
No.1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, owned or trained in New Jersey, mile heats, sub. 
$300 each, h. ft., three or more to make arace. To name and close Ist of Sept. next. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., tmee or 
more to make arace. To name and close Ist of Sept. next. 
No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $100 each h. ft., three or more to 
make arace. To name and close Ist of Sept. next. 
Gentlemen wishing to subscribe to any of the above, wiil please address 














(July 2-t.f.) JOSEPH H. HELLINGS, U. S. Hotel, Philadlephia. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN MAIL stews eS 


HE performances of these vessels have just been 

T form, and we give the particulars as published in thee tees Officis) 
found of extreme interest throughout America, and show ing ak qeeezine. It win 
perfection in the entire managemeut of these vessels, must ondie ste SUCH amazin’ 
sally selected for passenger transit. The editor of the Nautical h a Univer. 
common error in calling these steam-ships Mr. Cunard’s vessels en Ver 
property of the British and North American Roya! Mail Steam-pack v? Ships are the 
designing of the vessels and the management of them from the ped Company, . 
been conducted by gentlemen in Glasgow and Liverpool. The cont: eneement hare 
the mails to North America are 8. Cunard, of Halifax; George tena Ors for carry, 
David M‘Iver, of Liverpool. 8, of Glasgow, ',,! 

On these gentlemen alone devolves the entire management and co 4 
connected with these steamers. We know them to be especially anxj erything 
thing in their power for the full developement of every good that can OUS to do every. 
and Great Britain from the enterprise. Let us hope the concern may tye to Americ, 
and so encouraged to go on in their present field of usefulness. The arti bre SUPported 
refer from the Nautical Megeains observes :— Cle LO Which we 

‘** We lay before our readers, from an authentic source, a stateme ' 
pied in making the passages between Liverpoo! and Halifax, being all tage Lime ery, 
successful line since its commencement tothe month of June last. The oo DY this 
most important one in steam navigation, first, as not only showing the c¢ cument Sa 
quick communication across the Atlantic at all times of the year, but at the a of 
at which it may be made. The passage out give 7.86 miles per hour while - C raty 
(infuenced by prevailing winds and currents) give 9.3 miles. , Mat home 

‘*The mean between these may be taken as the average speed obtained at « 
what may be called the sea-rate. In this case the sea-rate is 8.58 miles per hew ara, or 
be seen in our volume for 1837, p. 752, that the sea-rates of the Atalanta and 8 It wil 
in those comparatively early days of steam navigation, varied trom 6 to 9 wie 
average of all given being 7} miles. When it is considered that the Passages of th.’ the 
tish and North American line have been made across the stormy Atlantic whi) it 
above quoted were at least two-thirds of them, in moderate latitude, there js po ote 
son to congratulate the proprietors on the result.” TY rea. 


Passages to and from Liverpool and Halifax of the British and North Ainerican hon 
Mail Steam-ships, from July 4th, 1840, to July 4th, 1849, ‘ “yal 
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: \e| Sailed Passage. Z| Sailed | Passage, 

Ships’ =| _ from — Ships’ | from — 
Names. 's| Liverpoo] Out! Hm. Names. e| Liverpool | Out ry 
|= | | “— 
1840. | | id. h.|d. h. 184]. d@hiar 
Britannia...... 1 |July ..... 41210)10 Oj|Acadia ........ 6 July --=- 20 10 99 ‘io 
Acadia ........ 1 |August.. 411 4/11 O0)/Columbia...... 4/August.. 4) 1999 Wt 
Britannia...... |2)Sept.... 4/11 111 3\Britannia...... 7 |August..19 1190 J) 
Caledonia ..... | 1|Sept .... 19/12 9/10 22\Caledonia..... | 6 |Sept sacs OMA 18 on 
Acadia ........ 2,October. 4.11 5/12 4|Acadia........ 7 |Sept ....19 130) 4) 3 
Britannia...... | 3 October . 20/11 23/11 7/Columbia...... 5/Oct ..... 5.1319 J09 
Caledonia..... | 2 Nov..... 4/11 23:11 2)\Britannia...... 8/Oct ..... 2114 4 jo 5 
RAE -endccee 8 Dec .... 4 1417/10 16\Caledonia ..... 7|Nov.... 4/119 jig 
3841. | "tee 8 | Nov..... 19 1515 4 
Columbia ..... | 1|Jan ..... 513 3112 O\Columbia ..... 6|Dec..... 41417 Jp 
Britannia...... 4|Feb..... 4115 912 6 1842. aed toe 
Caledonia..... |3 March... 4/14 0/10 18|Britannia...... 9\Jan ..... 41412 1 3 

Acadia ........ | 4 March... 20/16 13,12 Is|Caledonia ..... 8|Feb..... 4)p. b, 
Columbia -.... | 2jApril.... 4/13 3/11 15/Acadia ........ 9\Feb..... 1916 8 jp 9 
Britannia.....- 5 April... 20/13 17/11 1/Columbia ..... 7|\March... 4/2017 }5)9 
Caledonia ..... | 4|May..... 4.12 6/10 18\Britannia...... 10) April... 5) 1299 joy 
Acadia ......<- | 5|May..... 19/11 23/10 15|Caledonia ..... 8 |April .... 19) 13% 1913 
Columbia ..... 3\June.... 4/1019/10 T\Acadia........ 10|May..... 4/1418 10 2 
Britannia...... 6 June ....19/12 5/10 2/Columbia ..... 8 |May-..... 19/1122 yy 
Caledonia ..... 5 (July ..... 4)11 5/10 11/Britannia...... li 'June.... 4) 1117 10 
Average passage by Chronometer—Out, 13 days 6 hours ; Home, !1 days 3 hour. 
(Aug. 27) 
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LEXINGTON AND LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB RACEs. 
‘ie Races over the Association Course at Lexington, Ky., will commence on Mon- 
day, the /9th of September. 
First Day—Match, between MISS FOOTE and ZENITH, for $5000 a side, h. ft., Poy 
mile heats. 
Second Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $500 each, $100 ft. Closed 
with seven subs. :— 
. T. Van Swearingen names ch. f. by Medoc, dam by Gohanna. 
. John Trimble names b. f. by Mucklejohn, dam by Sumpter. 
. Samuel] Shy names b.f. by Trumpator, dam by Sumpter. 
. Jos. G. Boswell names b. f. by Trumpator, out of Duchess of Marlboro’. 
. J. W. Tisdale names gr. f. by Sumpter, out of Grey Fanny by Bertrand. 
. James L. Bradley names b. f. by Fowler, dam by Robin Grey. 
. J. Brennan names b. c. by Bertrand, dam by Gallatin. 
Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft. Toname 
and close the 10th day of Sept. 
Third Day—Proprietor’s Purse $400, three mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Proprietor’s Purse $300, two mile heats. 
Fifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse $200, mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Sizth Day—Jockey Club Purse $700, four mile heats. 


LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 

The Races over the Oakiand Course will commence on Tuesday, October 4th, and con 
tinue five days. 

First Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to which there are several! subscribers; not 
having the paper by him, the proprietor cannot give a list of the entries. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft. To name 
and close the 20th of Sept. 

Second Day—Proprietor’s Purse $300, two mile heats. 

Third Day—Jockey Ciub Purse $40, three mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Jockey Club Purse $700, four mile heats. 

Fifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse $200, mile heats, best 3 in 5. 


REMARKS.—Since racing commenced in Kentucky, there never was the same number 
of horses in training as at the present time. The great Match Race between Zenith and 
Miss Foote, for $5000 a side, four mile heats, to come off over the Lexington Course the 
first day of the meeting, will surpass in interest any race ever run in the State. The 
high reputation of both of the horses— Zenith never having been beaten, Miss Foote but 
once—the large amount of money staked on the result, and the fact of both horses be- 
ingin the finest possible condition, insure arace of the greatest interest, and make !t 
certain that the match will be run 

The Course is now underguing a thorough repair; the stands wil! be added to, soas 
to afford an entire view of the race to thousands. An inside track has been made. By 
the time of the race, everything connected with the Course will be so arranged, as ‘0 
place it on a footing with the most fashionable courses. In consequence of this expel: 
diture, the price of admission into the course will be one dollar for the first day only- 
the remainder of the week, the prices the same as heretofore. — 

The Louisville Races will be peculiarly attractive, from the fact, that both ol te 
match horses will again come together there, meeting in the same race others 0! equa! 
reputation from Kentucky, with the Earl of Margrave and Rapides, from Louisiana, 00" 
of which are in training at Lexington. Y. N. OLIVER, Piopnetor 

(Aug. 27.) 
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NEW YORK RACES, UNION COURSE, L.|. 
i o~ Fall Meeting over the Union Course, Long Island, wil! commence the first Tues 
day, the 4th of Octoberand continue three days. Jockey Club purses of $300, two 
mile heats, $500, three mile *heats, and $1000, four mile heats, will be given. For - 
purse of $300, two mile heats, $50 to go to the second best horse in the race ; !0r " 
$500 purse, three mile heats, $100to goto the second best horse, and for the purse © 
$1000, four mile heats, $200 to go to the second best horse. 
The following Sweepstakes are open for the meeting, three or more to make a race. 
To name and close the Ist Sept. 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., two mile heats. 
No, 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub $100 each, h. ft., two mile heats. 
No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub $100 each, P. P., mile heats. heaté 
In addition to the regular Jockey Club Purses for Four, Three, and Two mile et 
enumerated above, the Proprietor of the Union Course will give an EXTRA PURS: on 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS, for Four mile heats, free for all horses, solely @ 
condition that Fashion and Boston start—the race tc come off on Monday, 34 “§ Oct. 4 
the day preceding the regular Club Meeting, which commences on Tuesday, sath of 
Entrance 5 per cent. Entries to be made for the extra Purse of $1500 by the 
September, by lette1, to the Secretary, Néw York. _—. 
(Aug. 6.) HENRY K. TOLER, Sec’y of N. ¥. Jockey VN™ 


NATIONAL COURSE, WASHINGTON CITY. 
‘iy following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above C0 
ensuing Fail meeting, which will commence the 2d Tuesday, I1<h of Oct. three of 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., 
more tomakearace. To close the 5th Sept. ™ three of 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $200 each, $75 ft., 
more tomake arace. To close as above. hree or more 
No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft., three 
to make arace. To close as above. ft.. three 0 
No. 4. Sweepstakes for untried 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $100 each, +e 
more tomake arace. To close 10th Sept. WM. H. W - T. Club 
July 23, 1842—;jy 30-t.sept.5.) Sec’y of the J. 
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FOR SALE, h b ed chesnut 
| Dydetey for cash. or on credit, as may be agreed upon, the thoroug ic ro to RUS 
horse YOUNG PREDICTOR, by Predictor (who was sold for £3000, of pedigree 
sia), by Soothsayer, out of Red Nell by Rugantino, &c. &c. For price 1 Brock ig 
(than which there is none better), apply to H. VansirTarT, Esq., agg omg a 
trict, C. W., where the horse is now standing ; GEoRGE GRUNDY, Esq., i this gavel” 
Joun MaiTLanD, Esq., Toronto, C. W., and the offices of the papers 1" ars 30-t.t) 
tisement is inserted. = 


PUBLIC TRAINING STABLE. Robert L. Ste- 
HE Subscriber having leased the Farm and Training establishment o oe hat he i 
vens, near the Union Course, Leng Island, gives notice to his ig 8 or 
now prepared to receive blooded stock for the purpose of Training, | 
Breeding. ; ing to the 

The olventene of location, and the convenience of everything eS exclu 
place for training are unsurpassed ; and as he proposes to devote his person bh 


P Py rges wie 
sive attention to it, he trusts he may meet witha liberal support. oD CONOVE 


moderate. H. A 
[Jnly 23.1 alin apes 
** HIS GRACE’ FOR SALE. am Bul! 
HE subscriber offers at private sale his celebrated imported Short He. _— Stock 
T HIS GRACE. He was purchased out of the second importation ah here bave 
to this country by Mr. Whitaker, in the Fall of 1833, and his stock, of or 11 
been over 50 bred in Chester County, besides others at adistance, it 18 His Grace ” took 
a favorable comparison with that of any other bull in the country. bi Agriculture! $o- 
the first premiuin at the Exhibition and Cattle Show of the Philadel, shear 
ciety in 1840, and two successive first premiums, at the Chester = i emiums & di 
Exhibitions, in 1839 and1840. His offspring have also repeatedly oe en pi ia Grace” ® 
ferent Exhibitions. His disposition is remarkably quiet and tracta i bull, Henry Clay, 
now offered for sale for want of use, the subscriber owning @ 2 i. ee premiui a 
ot by him, and tully competent for service. Henry Clay took the firs . 
Philadelphia Exhibition, when a calf, in 1840. — ee TS 
His Grace cost $550, but will be sold low if early application is seaety in Octove 
viously disposed of, he will be offered at the sale of the Philade!phia 
bred by the Duke of Leeds, calved 234 July, 1837, bY Ants) 
e, aroan, was bre 1e Duke of Leeds, ¢ yor comet (199) 
ai B. teal ), out of Vinea by Mr. Whitaker’s Frederick (1009), a valentine by Poiots 
(1000 guineas), grandam Varna by Sweet William (1493), g. &- oe dhe 2.6: a 3 
(511), g-g- g- dam by George (274), a son of Patriot (436), (On §CHALL MOR. is. 
by Badsworth (47), g.g- g. g- §-dam by Badsworth (47). ter, Chester © 
AUS. 20-4.” ] Allerton Farm, near Westcheste!, 
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KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE, 
over the above course will take place the 3d Tuesday in October. 


_« fal) Meeting takes are now open, to come off during the respective meet- 


i  gollowing SWEEPS 
awe FALL MEETING, 1842. 
for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $390 each, $100 ft., three or 
, sweepstakes To name and close Ist September next. . ; 


ae an eee for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $200 each, h. ft. To name and 
, Sweep 


5 Sweepstakes for $77. ole, one mile, sub. $50 each, $20 ft., five or more to 
vo? “lose ¢ : 

at  apstakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft., three or more to 
‘4 a To close as above. 

-, grace. SPRING MEETING, 1843. 


Stake, for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $200 each, h. ft., $50 if de- 


j, The Ladies ril, 1843. Closed on the Ist of January, 1840, with forty-five subs. 


ist of A - 
¢ y the Ist kes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $200 each, h. ft., four or more to 
9 Swe Ko name and close Ist of April, 1813. Now two subs. :— 


ait 8 race Edward H. Pendleton. James B. Kendall. 
anton Stakes, for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft., five or more to 
xo 3 a t To name and close Ist of April, 1843. 
2 3 race. FALL MEETING, 1843. 
yes’ Stake, for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $300 each, h. ft. This stake 
‘9. 1. ong of the Ladies’ Stake advertised to be run the Spring previous, closed 
itjnua subs., to which the original subscribers are invited to subscribe, as well 
ae Eight or more to make arace. To close Ist January, 1843. Now six 
 ~ wm, McCargo names Thos. D. Watson’s b. f. by Imp. Priam and Tuberose. 
mes B. Kendall names , . 
tne. & Williamson name gr. c.by Imp. Sarpedon—Eliza Clay by Mons. Tonson. 
“> |. White & R. B. Corbin name ch. c. by Imp. Priam—Imp. My Lady. 
c-ancis Thompson names b. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Laura by Rob Roy. 
Wm. L. White names b. f. by Imp Priam, out of Cossett by Sir Charles. 
“canton Stakes, for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $100 each, i. ft., five or 
* vake @ race. sd : 
ware estrous of subscribing to the Stakes will please notify the proprieton at 
viest convenience. . ’ } 
Ca scriber Will make great exertions to increase the prizes to be run for over the 
“Course. He hopes that gentlemen desirous of improving the breed of horses 
~» witht 
i ie atronised by sweepstakes as that of the Kendal! Course. 
tate JAS. B. KENDALL, Proprietor, Kendal! Course. Baltimore. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, = 
teers, TATTERSALL & SON, on Wednesday, the I4th of September, at the 
son Inn, Doncaster, usless previously disposed of by private contract, the 
- Stallions, Brood Mares, Horses in Training (the property of a gentleman), 
‘ ~ engagements. 





- 


STALLIONS. 


seadig (winner of the Derby, &c.), by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker (the 
‘Trustee, kc.) His stock are very fine, and have proved winners. 

"man Platof’, 6 years old, by Brutandorf, dam by Comus (the dam of Don John, 
“Te won very often. ) 

tb tT years old, by Priam, eut of Frailty by Filko (the dam of Cyprian, &c.) 
‘pus, if sold by private contract, cannot be delivered till after the second 


ren BROOD MARES. 

‘fad of Lune, by Whisker, out of Gibside Fairy; covered by Hetman Platoff. 
gees Sprite, 6 years old, by Physician, out of Gibside Fairy ; covered by Het- 
> atoif, (Horse untried). 

‘con, by Jerry, out of Remembrance by Sir Solomon—Queen Mab by Eclipse, 
. covered by Hetman Platoff. (iforse untried). 
HORSES IN TRAINING, 

- park Beck, 5 years old, by Mulatto, out of Emma (Mundig’s dam), &c. 

. Tndye of Siluerkeld Well, 3 years old, by Velocipede, out of Emma (Mundig’s dam). 
edin the St. Leger, ina 100 sov. stakes (one mile anda half), and inthe Park Hil! 
~ allat Doncaster ; inthe Gratwicke and Nassau Stakes at Goodwood; all! in 

Vot to be delivered until after Doncaster. 

nof Gozeley, 2 vears old, by Bretby, out of Streatlam Sprite by Physician. 
>.»e inastakes of 100 sovs. each, h. ft.,D. M. (allowed 3lb.) in the Newmarket 
,.. Meeting, and in the Derby, both 1843 ; with his engagements. 
YEARLINGS, WITH THEIR ENGAGEMENTS, 

Suddle-Bow, a br. c. by The Saddler, out of the Mickieton Maid, by Velocipede, &c. 
r.-oced n the Ham Stakes of 100 sovs. each, h. ft. (allowed 3lb.) at Goodwood 1843 ; 
~. Gateshead or Lottery Stakes of 10 sovs. each, at Newcastle; in the Gratwicke 

< of 100 suvs. each, h. ft, at Goodwood (allowed 3ib.) ; in the Yorkshire Stakes of 

~ seach (144 subs.) at York; and in the Grand Junction Stakes of 200 sovs. each, 
, owed 31b.) at Liverpool Autumn Meeting. 
= Ty duld Squire, by Bretoy, out of Oblivion, &c. Engaged in the Gateshead or 
Stakes of 10 sovs. each at Newcastle ; andin the Gratwicke Stakes of 100 sovs. 
(t. (allowed 6lb.) at Goodwood. 
’ luneta, ach. f. by Gladiator, out of Maid of Lune, &c. Engaged in the Ham 
sacs of 100 sovs. each, h. ft. (allowed 3lb.) at Goodwood 1843 ; in the Column Stakes 
» Ssovs.eacn, h. ft. Newmarket Craven Meeting 1844; in the Gratwick Stakes of 100 
«5 eal, lft. (allowed 3lb.) at Goodwood 1844 ; in the Great Yorkshire Stakes of 10 
ors each (144 subscribers) at York August Meeting 1844; in the Grand Junction 
ues of 200 sovs. each, h. ft. (allowed 3lb.) at Liverpool Autumn Meeting 1844; and 

bonday in the Four-years-old Produce Stakes of 100 sovs. each, h. ft. (allowed 3lb.) 

Doncaster 1845. 

Tu Maid of Fez, by Muley Moloch, out of Streatlam Sprite, &c. Engaged on 
Youyina Produce Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft. (allowed 3ib.) at Newcastle. 

RIDING HORSES, 

| Lutzow, a brown gelding by Brunswicker. 

Led: Ben Ledi, by Laurel. (July 9.) 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
R ‘Nessrs. TATTERSALL & SON, at Bretby, on Friday, the 9th of September, 1842 
eg the day after the Warwick Races), the following well-known Stallions, 
i Mares,and Foals, Two and Three years old, Yeariings, &c. &c., the property of 
ean, giving up breeding. 
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STALLIONS, 
‘sJvsn,ab h. by Tramp or Waverley, dam by Comus, out of Marciana,&c. His 
is are very fine. 
‘nso, by Velocipede, dam by Cerberus (the d. of Jenny Mills, Marshal Soult, &c.) 
ct,ad.l. by Filho da Pata, out of Stella by Sir Uliver (the dam of Peter Lely, 
+’, Independence, &c.) her dam Scotilla, by Anvil. 
Praeflower, &C. 
BROOD MARES AND YOUNG STOCK. 
Sir Hercales’ dam), with a br. f. by Don John, and covered by him again. 
‘oy Partisan, out of Antiope by Whalebone, with a ch. f. by Hornsea, and co- 
tered by Jereed. 
wa, by Tramp, ont of Arcot Lass (the dam of St. Giles, Bloomsbury, &c.), witha 
Jereed, and covered by him again. 
ry (winner of the Oaks), by Priam, ont of Arachne, witha ch. f. by Hornsea, and 
ed by Don John. 
ne Elvina, by Tramp, out of Babel, with ab. c. by Jereed, and covered by him 


Doy Mare by Sultan, out of Rowton’s dam, with a b. f. by Hornsea, and covered by 


, oy Bedlamite, out of a Cesario mare (her dam by Sir Solomon), with a b. f. by 
2, aid covered by Don John i 
Ly?a, by Walton, out of Miss Fanny’s dam by Orville, witha ch. f.by Dandelion, 
overed by Don John. 
“s10 Ainderby, by Velocipede, out of Kate by Catton, with ach. f. by Jereed, and 
ered by Don John. 
‘}, oy Tramp, out of Euphrosyne’s dam by Shuttle, &c., with a b. c. by Jereed, 
ered by him again. 
in, by Rubens, out of Bolter’s dam, with ach. f. by Jereed, and covereu by Don 


‘ae by Whisker, ont of Tramp’s dam; in foal to Hornsea, and will be covered by 


ref on bred, Prizefiower’s dam), in foal to Jereed or Don John, and will be 
{oy Don John. 

“ina (Rowton’s dam), covered by Don John. 
ig Petuaria, by Rainbow, out. of Petuaria by Orville, covered by Hornsea and 


‘nut Mare by Priam, out of Ishmael’s dam ; covered by Colwick. 
ve oy Priam, out of Rowton’s dam; covered by Colwick. 
“re oy Colwick, out of Vacuna by Tramp; covered by Jereed. 
~1°e, by Velocipede, out of Young Petuaria ; covered by Don John. 
—_‘S many yearlings, and two and three year old colts and fillies. July 9.3 


ITA? eat: TORNADO FOR SALE OR TOLET. | ; 
H" ‘of this fine young staliion will be sold cheap, if applied for immediately, or he 
oar for tWo or three years, on reasonable terms, te any person that will take 
“eof him. , 
~.*°Y Eclipse, out of the celebrated Polly Hopkins, very large and powerful, was a 
"acer, and would cross well with mares that have produced racers by Medoc, as 
"0 oy Eclipse,and nearly related on the dam’s side. ate 
og! the Editor, at this office (post paid), or to ALFRED CONOVER, 
no itl Jamaica, Long Island 
Vee ST. GEORGE HOTEL, 61 BROADWAY. 
A ma “equest of several of the patronisers of this establishment, the proprietors, 
,.-)8 Gisposed to please, have made arrangements to have a public table set from 
“ock, P. M., from the Ist inst., at the moderate price of 75 cents per meal, in- 
= anary Claret wine, or five shillings without wine. Also to receive boarders, 
~*€0 Lo ten dollars per week, according to the rooms they may select. 


lt {July 2-3t.J 
Daicns ASTOR HOUSE. om 
C“S~LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
~.€Y are spacions and elegant. 
iva nen’s Ordinary .........06 LeU ccoskausdsseroteee - $2 per day. 
3 ia 


Private p.- : ' 
‘ate Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table-.-.. 
S"Ors extra. 


“tes at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. 














ie te , H’ URS FOR MEALS. ; 

D ae, in Ladies and Gentiemen’s Ordinaries....-.---- .. 8 o’clock. 
ee i Ladies’ Ordinary ESE LON ere 3 
Tea f Gentlemen's Ordinary a tee Ma Ah Ab eete 3} CU 
END ccnneionouin SOE ite tPA OIL oan r OIE 09 BE 2 6 to 9 


ie bresy ome” hours, but if it suits the interest or convenience of our ay 

; ot enr at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
"ithout eee In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our pa- 
*ul for the lib to the hour or our own convenience, without extra charge. dest 

** CUrselvee to poral patronage which has been given to our establishment, , 
“tng agree eep iteverin erder. We shal! endeavor, without cessing, to es 
zene. avie to our guests, and respectiully request thein to give notice o 


e 


heir mite to increase the Jockey Ciub purses, over a course that has 
| 

















AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


FOR AUGUST, 1842. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


fey AUGUST number of this Magazine (being No. VIII., Vol. XIII.) will be published 
at the Office of tne * Spirit of the Times,” No. 1 Barclay Street, American Hotel, 
the Istinst. The following are its 


EMBELLISHMENTS : 
GETTING INTO A DIFFICULTY: 
Engraved on Steel by E.G. Dunnel, from an Engraving by Beckwith after Alken. 
OUTLINE PORTRAITS OF ATTILA AND OUR NELL, 
Winners of the Derby and Oaks, 1842. 
ALSO 
THE ASCOT GOLD CUP FOR 1842, 
On Wood, by Childs. 
CONTENTS : 





To Readers and Corres ndents ) eee eee ete eer ee eee eee ew eeew ene 
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On Training the Race-horse : By Richard Darvill, V. S.............. dncensscsacsenn 43 
Mr. Corbin's Importations—Trustee, Cetus, etc.: By *‘ Amicus ”................... 442 
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Description of the Ascot Gold Cup, 1842................--.-...-. kw swevsoboewns« 462 
The South vs. The West: By the Editor .......-.--.-..scucccccnsceenccce a 
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Notes of the Month: By the Editor............. bts eeceristesccndaddegsoscsoecaces 466 
Long Island Races....--- hidieed 466 | Another Present ................. 468 
Suggestion anent another good Moose Hunting in Canada ........ sr 
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} , JOHN RICHARDS, 
J Ereeeetes of the ‘‘ American Turf Register,” and of the “‘ Spirit of the Times.” 
July 30.) 





ALEXANDRIA (D. C.) RACES. 

HE Jockey Club Races will'commence over the Mount Vernon Course on Tues- 

_ day, the 4th of Oct. next, and continue five days. 
No.1, Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. one hundred bushel of wheat. h. G:, 
four or more to make a race. To name and close on or before the 15th Sept. next. This 
stake will be limited to the counties of Fairfax, Prince William, Fauquier, Loudoun, and 
Alexandria, D. C., and nags now bona fide owned within the limits aforesaid. ; 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $50 each, P. P., to which the pro- 
prietor will add $150, and deduct 7} per cent. on each entry, four or more to make a rare. 
To name and close on or before the 15th Sept. next. 
No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $75 each, P. P., to which the 
proprietor will add $200, and dednct 10 per cent. on each entry, four or more to make a 
race. To name and close on or before the 15th Sept. next. 
No. 4. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three or 
more to makearace. To name and closeon or before the 15th Sept. next. 
No.5 Sweepstakes for 3and4 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $250 each, h. ft., to 
which the proprietor will add $250, and deduct 7} per cent. on each entry, three or more 
tomakearace. To name and close on or before the 15th Sept. next. 
In addition to the above stakes, the following Jockey Club purses will be given—$250, 
two mile heats— $400, three mile heats—and Proprietor’s Purse $800, four mile heats. 
Also, the Citizens’ Plate of Alexandria, of the value of $1000, four mile heats, of which 
plate the proprietor gives $400. WM. MERSHON, Proprietor. 

Entries may be addressed to the proprietor, at Alexandria, D. C., or to the Editor of 
wher York “ Spirit of the Times,” in either of the stakes. D. M. 
(July 2] 





CIGARS. 

OHN ANDERSON, No. 2 Wall-street, importer of the most approved brands, has 

constantly on hand an extensive assortment of Cigars, comprising Regalias ,Hunts- 
man, Congress, Panetelas, Vigneros*' Canones, Trabucos, Imperials, Damas, Ladies La 
Norma, Dos Companeros, India Cazadores, and Noriega. Also on hand Manilla Cheroots, 
Constantinople and Syrian Smoking Tobacco, paper cigars, &c. 
J. A. has also a branch of hisestablishment at the .corner of Broad-street, Saratoga 
Springs, N. ¥. (Aug. 2l-ly J 





ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS—OLD BOOKS—STATIONERY—PAPER—TYPE—PRINTS, 
MUSIC, &c. 
OLD ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPER AGENCY AT LIVERPOOL, 
(Of 20 years standing). 

WILMER & SMITH, 32 Church street, Liverpool, desire to call the attention of the 

proprietors of public News Rooms and Libraries, editors of newspapers, keepers 
of hotels, booksellers, private gentlemen, and others resident in the United States, Ca- 
nada, and Nova Scotia, to their old and extensive Newspaper and Periodical establish- 
ment, which has been carried on by them at Liverpool for the last 20 years, and to state 
that they continue to forward to the principal commercial ports of Canada and the Uni- 
ted States all the British newspapers, magazines, periodicals, and new books, with much 
more efficiency, and at lower prices, than any other establishment in England. 
Wilmer & Smith’s agencies and connexions with the London and provincial newspa- 
pers enable them to forward the very latest and express editions by the packets and other 
sailing ships, and aJao by the steam ships sailing from Liverpool and other English 

orts. 

‘ They believe that their establishment is peculiarly adapted for supplying the Ameri- 
can public most efficiently with English papers and literature, and fora confirmation of 
this epinion, they have great pleasure in referring to Messrs. Harnden & Co., of New 
York, as one of the principals of that firm (Mr. D. Brigham, Jr.) is intimately acquainted, 
from personal observation, with their entire business and its management. 
Wilmer & Smith will execute all orders for new and old books, periodicals, paper, 
stationery, type, and every article used by booksellers, stationers, and printers, for a 
commission of 5 per cent. (which is 20 per cent. in favor of the purchaser). Letters di- 
rect should be addressed to ** WILMER & Situ, 32 Church-street, Liverpool,’’ or orders 
wil! be received at any of Messrs. Harnden & Co’s Express establishments in the United 
States. 
The following are Wilmer & Smith’s prices of London and other British newspapers, 
which will be found lower than supplied by any other house in England, for payment in 


advance. 


London Daily Morning Papers. £ s. d. 
TINGS — BENS OF kn veep ss caseincsvecsiesenss $d ....6 100 
Morning Chronicle ..........--. buSdddbseseseks 5d ....6 100 
Morning Herald....-...-.-.---- bE end bien wees ORL... 8 OG 
Morning Post .-.-.... pambebneceb~ccsesmen prantind: Obiney 4403 
Morning Advertiser .0.c..ccccccecscccnssecccere once. 20 0 

London Daily Evening Papers. 

Suan—published at...... idpibhchetsscohsssedd Juv SE sol /6 10 
Standard .............. we wain posnede's sou wads BRevcuch§ BO 
Globe... qeenccescscccecce ecccscce accescee nonpead 5d ....6100 
COME accseccceuce ipendesnenneedt panutons 5d ....6 100 
Shipping Gazette... ... co ccccccccccccccceccecs eee OF 5-27 168 
Three times each week. 
Evening Mail ........ CSE ee ae ee eee 
Evening Chronicle ..........-... parteacaeain a ee 
St. James’s Chronicle ............... eckaeste es $4....89 59 
Whitehall: Evening Post .............----..-.--- Sd.con8 5 0 
Twice each week. 
Record, with supplements .......--... pis een ~~ eat @ sc. 
Patriot, ‘* lle Ate, Ao FE A ed 
The following London weekly papers supplied at the prices annexed :— 
Atine, poblished BF po. ccsnscte cdvcsccascercece ee 
Literary Gazette and Spectator........-.. ae, ithe Sy 


Court Journaland Naval and Military Gazette. 8d....1 17 
Maik Lane Express & United Service Gazette. 7d....1 128 

Sunday Times, Dispatch, Bell’s Messenger, New Beil’s Messenger, Satirist, Age, Mi- 
ning Journal, Era, Conservative Journal, Examiner, John Bull, Court Gazette, Garden- 
ers’ Gazette, Gardenes’ Chronicle, Argus, Journal of Commerce, British Queen, Ta- 
blet, Railway Times, Railway Magazine, True Tablet, Britannia, Phalanx, Emigration 
Gazette, Agricultural Advocate, Ooserver, Nonconformist, New Farmers’ Journal, Co- 
lonial Gazette, Church Intelligencer, City Chronicle—published at 6d— £1 8s. per ann. 

Magnet, Weekly Chronicle, Watchman, British Statesman, Bell’s Life, Atlheneum— 
published at 5d— £1 4s. per annum. ; : : 

Wilmer & Smith have the pleasure of directing attention to the following, amongst nu 
merous, testimonials :— ' : 

From the London Times of April 7th, 1842. 

We stated yesterday that the British and North American Mail Steamer Britannia had 
sailed on the preceding day for Halitax and Boston. We omitted to mention that copies 
of the Times of Tuesday morning, con‘aining the important news from India, were for- 
warded by her to all parts of Canada and the United States, by Messrs. Willmer & Smith, 
News Agents, of Liverpool. 

From the same paper of April 19th. ’ 

Messrs. Willmer & Smith, the enterprising news-venders of Liverpool, succeeded in 
putting The Times of the 19th inst. on board the steam ship Caledonia, for Halifax and 
Boston, previous to its departure. 

From the same paper of May 6th. 

The Acadia.—By the zealous activity of Messrs. Wilimer & Smith, News Agents, The 
Times of Wednesday last, with the intelligence received from India and China by our 
extraordinary express from Marseilles, was forwarded by the Acadia, as she was on the 
point of leaving Liverpool on her outward voyage for the United States. 

Liverpool, June 1, 1842. (June 25.) 





POINTER FOR SALE. : 
THOROUGH-BRED, wel! broke Pointer Dog, about 18 months old, of a beautiful 


white and tan color, is offered for sale. Apply to Mr. Henry Coyle, 17 West-street’ 
rTune 25-3t.j 





The Wacht ON-KA-HIW-E for Sale. 
HE is ninety-four feet long, twenty-four and a half feet beam, and twelve feet hold. 
For further particulars, apply to JOHN C. STEVENS, South Amboy. N.J.,or IRA 


BLISS, atthe Office of the Camden and Amboy Rail Road Company, bags Pek Wy 1 








i (June 4-t.f.} COLEMAN & STETSON. site Pier No. 2. North River. 
be A MONTGOMERY (Ala) FALL RACES. ; 
I Pa ieee Sweepetehes bat om rs ae A. _ above course at the f ae Montgomery Jockey Club Meeting, overthe Bertrand Course, will commence 
I giceting, cominencing the 4th Tuesday, 27th Sept. _on the 2d Tuesday, 8th Nov., 1842, ne eg five days. 
* A race “piakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $100 each, $25 ft., three or more to First Day—Jockey C}ub Purse pw ogra aie te ; 
2 Swee © hame and close the Ist of Sept. Second Day—Jockey Club Purse . ° ~~ ~ S. 
a ran ePStakes for 3 yr, olds, mile heats, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., three or more to Third Day—Jockey Club Purse $400, three mile heats. 


3. gy... 1° name and cl 

Sy . Close as above. 

to make Ptakes for 3 yr. olds, t re heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three or 
ut 8 race. To name and tio as abovés 


‘ we 

by» P@PStakes for all ages, four mile heaté,.sub. $1000 each, h. ft., vith $500 
name and close as above. 
MES BROWN, Proprietor. 


» 2 he 
“sip; PR°Pretor, two or more to make a ra 


Fourth Day—Jockey Club Purse $700, four mile heats. 
Fifth Day—Je ockey Club Purse $200, mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
The Proprietors will furnish grain as low as can possibly be afforded ; litter and sta- 
bling furnished gratis. The money forthe purses will be hung up each day. 
All communications to the Proprietors will be att ended to D. F. wey 28 ; 





Montgomery, May 12, 1842 





a 
HIRD AVENUE ANDERSON'S SoLires House, = 
, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall j 
from the Railroad Depot). : y Hail, and 5 minutes’ way 
N. B. Liquors and Cigars of excellent quality—Albany Pale Ale, &e. &c. [April 9.) 


, , AGAWAM HOTEL, EAST WAREHAM, Mass. 
T IS old established house has recently been opened by the undersigned forthe ac- 
i commodation of travellers, and gentlemen in pursuit of a quiet house for them- 
selves and their families during the summer season. Good rooms, good fare, and mode- 
rate prices will always be in readiness, To sportsmen, in pursuit + hunting and fishing. 
this place offers unrivalled inducements, it being in the immediate vicinity of the far 
famed Plymouth woods, abounding in deer, and streams and ponds abounding in trout 
pike, perch, &c., and contiguous to the celebrated Cape Cod trout streams at Marshpee, 
Sandwich, Falmouth, Rochester, &c. This place is 16 miles from New Bedford, at which 
lace travellers can arrive from New York in 18 hours, and thence by stage in 4 hours. 
tis the only legitimate place for ** Head-quarters” in this region, and here good guides 
may be found to point out to sportsmen the most favorite places for sport 
East Wareham (Mass.), April 1, 1842—{apr. 2-3m.") DAVID NYE. 


OHN CONROY, No. 52 Fulton Streets oma CK LE: 

, No. ! ulton Street, corner of Cliff, offi i i 
J Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full ceountal of Meckio of d Steet 
description—a greater variety than has been seen before in this country. [(Feb26—6m 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN 
eh high character of these Pens has induced the attempt on the part of severai 
_ kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An inferior 

article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
in the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance as well 
by the very common style in which it is put up. , = 

Observe — = ped cog ot are marked in full on each pen, “* Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,” or ‘Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet be -simi 
ps lm , , P ars a fac-simile of his 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade.that he has removed f 
man to 71 Johu, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on ae —_ 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
terms. {May 8-t.f.} 


EXCHANGE AND COMMISSION BROKER. 
B i T. BACHE, Exchange and Commission Broker, 176 Broadway, Howard Hotel 
Uncurrent money bought and sold at the Wall-street rates. Notes and drafts col- 
lected on all parts of the United States and Canada. Bank of England notes and foreign 
gold bought at the best rates. 
All communications addressed to JAS. T. BACHE, 176 Broadway, will be immediately 
attended to. 




















LiVERY AND SALE STABLE, 
: ae subscribers opened a Livery and Sale Stable No. 34 Canal-street, a few doors 
from BroaCway. Horses and vehicles bought and sold on commission. Orders from 
any part of the United States attended to. Any person in the country having horses for 
= nore en — to the =r place will be properly attended to 
ast Trotting horses wanted at all times ORG ; 
New York, Feb.19, 1841.—[Febp.20 }v 7 ae 


ECLIPSE STABLES, 
ITUATED at the end of Union-st., fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
Peidido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans. 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if not 
superior, to any other of the kind in the South. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 feet 
inlength, with two aisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, with a 13 feet 
story, which makes it one of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to 12of the best new 
buggy wagons. and as many superior horses to suit them; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
public convenience. Charges to suit the times. 

Drovers will find it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie 








tor does not intend keeping forsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on his 
own account, consequently he will be able to aid his patrons in making sale of their 
stock. Superior break wagons will be turnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
will always take their bills in horses, if desired, at the market price. 

Trotting amateurs and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations 
for their horses in box stables, which will be as private as they could have them in their 
own Stables. Wm. G.HAUN. 

(Dec. 8.} 





CARD. 
PECK & DEARING’S EXCHANGE OFFICE,’ 
Augusta, Ga. 
yee and drafts payable in Georgia, South Carolina,and Alabama, wil! be collected, 
end remitted for, upon the most reasonable terms. (Feb. 19—ly.} 


oe aiteules's wheres winging HAYN op py a Ala. 
ollowing Sweepstakes are now opento come off at the above p! in i 
x of 1843, ‘44° and 48. 4 kis mac 

No. 1. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville Course 
Spring of 1843, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., to close the Ist of Sept. next, four or moret e 
make a race, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1840, to carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 
ae pes three -. i— - 

1. M. L. Hammond names f. Madelin, by Tarquin—imp. Sarah by Imp. Sarpedon. 

2. B. F. Dozier names produce of lam havietienn and Mol Hedeey.  gey 

3. J. S. Hunter names Mirth, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Eastern Mary. 

No. 3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville Cou 
Spring of 1844, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1841, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., four 
ae to make a race, to close the Ist of Sept. next, and carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 

eats. 

1. J. S. Hunter names produce of [mp. Emancipation, and Polly Kennedy. 

2. B. F. Dozier names produce of 4, and Mol Hedney. 

3. J, P. Brown names produce of Sir Leslie and Sally Melville. 

4. M. L. Hammond names b. c. by Imp. Hibiscus, out of Imp. Sarah by Imp. Sarpedon 

No. 3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville Course 
Springof 1845, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1842, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three 
or more to make a race, to close the Ist of Sept. next, to carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 
heats, Now three subs. :— 

1. J. P. Brown names produce of Woodpecker and Sally Melville. 

2. B. F. Dozier and Geo. Givhan name the produce of Wild Bill and Lady Hayneville 
3. J. S. Hunter names produce of Wild Billand Ellen Tree. 

For particulars, address M.L. Hammond, Hayneville, Lowndes oantts Ala. 

[4 pril 23.) M. L. HAMMOND, 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 

NO. 1 ANN-STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
We pte atte Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 

this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi- 
ven to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil- 
dren without detaining them from school, J. KNIGHT, M. D., 
{April 16.] Principal of the Institute. 


= 











FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

: we new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner of 

Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
It will be conducted on the plan of the American and Parisian Hotels conjointly, havin 
both a Table d’Hote anda Restaurant et Café. The rooms, whichare unusually large 
well! ventilated, andso constructed as to present a splendid parlor by day, and an equally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, at from $250 to $10 per week, 
or with beard, at $2 per day. In the Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be served 
up, ina superior manner, at the most reasonabie prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smallest quantities, and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated cooxs., in every department, have been engaged, 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the nedtest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘‘ Franklin” will be found oy all who may fayps 
them witha visit, literally and truly a **‘ House of Accommodation for Strangers,” 

J.M SANDERSON & SON. 


Philade]phia, April, [842 (Apr. 30.) 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S, COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 

OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 

to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 

dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishment in that capacity, he is entirely confident that every attention will 
be paid te the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
bestow. 
The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages, 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. : 
He pledges himself to spare neither trouble or expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 
The Stages regularly arrive at and depart from this house. 
N. B. His charges have been reduced to correspond with the present state of the times, 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hotel in the country. 
Lexington, Apri! 23, 1842—[(May 7.14 J. B. 


GLOBE HOTEL. 
BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public that the above elegant 
and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purposely adapted to the Euro- 
pean plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception of company. The rooms 
have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most modern style, and no ex- 
pense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. The plan is pre-eminent 
for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accommodations unconnected with 
regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet furnished therein, at all times, 
and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best servants always in attendance, 
and the English and foreign languages spoken in the house. 
To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 
In connection with the hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New-street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the hote! is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within two 
minutes’ walk of Wall-street, the public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. . . 
The Proprietor, gratefully acknowledging the many favors he hasheretofore received 
from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as may 
grant him acai) in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to their 
wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. (April 2-ly.} 


FITTEENTH ANNUAL FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
AT NIBLO'S GARDEN, 

T HE days for receiving contributions for this exhibition will be Friday and Saturday, 

the 7th and Sth of October next. It will be opened for visitors on Monday, the 10th 
of Oct. There will be a Cattle Show, and a Horticultural and Ploughing Exhibition. A 
Nautica) Exhibition is contemplated, for testing Life-preservers, Life-boats, and Subma- 
rine Exploding Machines. Premiums will be awarded, as usual, for labor-saving ma 
chines, for manufactures and productions of art. All occupations are invited ton ite 
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Cheatrical Notices. 


PARK THEATRE. 
REDUCED PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
First circle of Boxes -......... eS eR ee a eee 374 cts. 
Second and Third Circles...... 50 cts. | Gallery ....... SR ae 124 cts. 
The Manager begs most respectfully to announce that the Park Theatre will open for 


on oh 
Gang MONDAY NEXT, AUGUST 29. 

In consequence of the distressed state of every description of business the Manager 
feels that it becomes his duty to make a reduction in the prices of admission to this es- 
tablishment, and he therefore trusts that the above alterations made with a view to 
consult the convenience and the respectability of the audience will meet with the appro- 
val and support of the friends of thedrama He would further simply state that he has 
spared no — or pains in forming an efficient company, and that his utmost zeal, 
labor, and industry shall be directed to improve the condition of the Stage, and render it 
worthy of public patronage. 

The Theatre will open with a favorite C.medy, in which the following performers of 
acknowledged talent will appear. 





Mr. Placide, Mr. Povey, 
Mr. Abbott, Mr. Pearson, 
Mr. Burton, Mr. Williams, 
Mr. erage £ Miss Buloid, 
Mr. Bellamy, Miss Hildreth, 

Mr. Andrews, Miss Kate Horn, 

Mr. Clarke, Mrs. Knight, 

Mr. Fisher, Mrs, Vernen, and 


‘Mrs. Wheatly. 
Engagements have been entered into with other native and foreign artists, who will 
appear in the course of the season. 


AUGUSTA THEATRE FOR LEASE OR RENT, 
‘HE above Theatre is offered for lease or rent, on application to BENJ. F. CHEW, or 
MARTIN FREDERICK, Augusta, Georgia. (Aug, 16-t.m.? 


TREMONT THEATRE TO BE LEASED. 

‘_ os piace of amusement is now offered for lease on a term of years, from July next, 

with its extensive Wardrobe, Scenery, Music, Properties, &c. &c. The annua) 
receipts since its erection have averaged $80,000 pe «nnum; and the favorable au- 
spices under which it is now to be leased, takingin Jew the immense expenditure on 
internal improvement—a semi-monthly arrival and departure of a line of foreign steam 
packets—the important stand Boston is taking as a commercial city—thereby augment, 
ing the number of strangers to a very considerable amount—prescats this theatre in a 


more favorable light than at any period since its establishment. For further information 
address THOMAS NILES, Treasurer. 


Boston, April 28, 1842. Sia a sages rnd 
Things Cheatrical. 


The Park Theatre opens on Monday next, and we refer all who feel interested 
in the success of the coming season, or who are anxious to learn wat attrac- 
tions will be offered, to a cummunication below. It is written by an old play- 
goer, whose views are generally sound, and whose opportunities for obtaining 
correct information are unsurpassed. We differ with the writer upon some 
points, still it is but just that one who evidently writes with such a warm feeling 
for the success of the Drama in its purity, should be beard. 

The Chatham opened last Monday with Forrest and Miss Ciirton, who 
have appeared upon each night during the week. The houses have uniformly 
been oveiflowing, numbers being obliged nightly to go away without a chance 
of a seat. The season thus so successfully commenced will not be allowed to 
flag through any want of enterprise on the part of the manager. 

The National Theatre, in Boston, opened on the 22d under the management 
of Pgxsy, who has for so long had the direction of its destinies. W. R. Brake 
is the stage-manager, and Murpock one of the company. The Tremont is 
not yet opened, but soen will be, by Mr. Jonas, the new lessee. 

The rival Philadelphia managers are culling the market to fill up their respec- 
tive ranks, and both houses will open with good stock companies. 

Sor. Sarr leaves this city, on his return to St. Louis, to-morrow. He has 
made some excellent engagements for his St. Lovis and New Orleans theatres. 

All members of the profession who are meditating a Southern tour curing the 
winter, may rely upon both the New Orleans theatres being erected and opened 
at an early day. 














a 








(For the “ Spirit of the Times.”J 

The Park Theatre re-opens for the season on Monday night, at reduced prices, 
with a Comedy company, superior in numbers and talent to any engaged of lete 
years at that establishment. Burton, Piacipe, and Browne head the list, 
and more worthy names no man can wish for. Public opinion has long stamped 
them as the best comedians on the boards, and their fame can receive no addi- 
tion from any panegyric we can bestow. Such actors, supported by Ansorr, 
Wittisms, Fisher, ANDREws, and a long list of other respectable names, 
prove the discrimination of the manager to win and deserve the patronage of the 
public. It is idle to talk of the decline of Dramatic taste ; it has been the cry 
from the days of Terence to the present time, and then, as now, the cause may 
be found in the incompetency of actors. ‘Tragedy has lost its attraction in a 
gteat measure, and the reason is apparent. Those who have seen the genius of 
a Kean give tone, energy, and fire to all that was sublime, pathetic, or terrible 
in human passion, a Kemble touch the deepest springs of human sympathy, and 
a Cooper realize those pictures of Roman grandeur, with which our schoolboy 
hearts beat high when the splendor of the antique world first opened upon us, 
will not be seduced to the theatre by talent of a mediocre description. Comedy 
has not yet descended from her high estate, but can boast of as talented chil- 
dren as at any one period since she first set foot on American soil. We have 
heard it seriously asserted that the days of the Drama were numbered! Ridicu- 
lous! There is sacrilege in the very thought! Neither the wisdom of Solon, 
nor the virtue of Brutus, the magnanimity of Cxsar, nor the sagacity of Au- 
gustus, rendered them hostile to the stage, and republicans of the present day 
will pay respect to the opinions and experience of the heroes of antiquity, who:e 
virtues the fathers of our Revolution so faithfully followed. Many of our citi- 
zens are doubtless, from ignorance, conscientiously opposed to theatrical enter- 
tainments, and have sought to destroy their popularity with the multitude; bit 
have these conscientious men ever considered that the people will have amuse- 
ments? What would they substitute for the mighty creations of Shakspeare, 
and the brilliant and polished wit of Sheridan? Surely not those nonsensical 
impositions on public taste, in the shape of idle and empty lectures. Such 
abortions may do very well for a nation just emerging from barbarism into civi- 
lization, but ere unworthy of the taste and refinement of American freemen. 
The legitimate drama has many enemies. The fascinations of the Opera, the 
graceful movements of the Ballet, and Burlesque, with its fantastic and extra- 
vagant incidents, will doubtless injure, but can never supplant the social and 
exalted virtues, the rational and refined pleasures of the Stage in the hearts of 
our people. 

The coming season at the Park looks more propitious than any of late years 
An excellent company has been selected, numerous engagements have been en- 
tered into with Sars, and every species of available talent has, we understand, 
been put under requisition. The next Livérpool and Boston packet will bring 
us George Vandenhoff, the leading tragedian of Covent-garden Theatre, a young 
man of great promise and high reputation. James Wallack will be here in the 
course of the ensuing month, and Irish Brougham, the successor of poor Power, 
and Celeste with a dozen new Dramas, and Cerito’s new pas, are, we believe, 
crossing the Atlantic. The operatic arrangements we are not so well ac- 
quainted with, but they must be on a most liberal scale, for it is the intention of 
the management to produce, during the winter, Rossini’s superb opera of the 
Israelites crossing the Red Sea, in which Seguin, of course, will sustain his or:- 
ginal character. We call the friends of the Drama to no common treat on 
Monday night—a legitimate comedy better played than one has been on Ameri- 
can boards for many years. Let each man judge for himself. The long and 
faithful services of Mr. Simpson, as Manager of the Metropolitan Theatre, de- 
serve the good wishes of the public, and we feel assured there will not be one 
individual within the walls of “Old Drury,” on Monday night, who will not 
wish that every performance may be a source of increased triumph, and every 
fresh triumph make succeeding triumphs more easy. S.M. 








Mademoiselle Rachel, with her parents, Monsieur David, and others of the 


French troupe, have ed rar : 
re Londee ave proceeded on their journey to Brussels, in the Antwerpen 


We have never had at Brussels, says a Belgian paper, any example of such 
brilliant success as that of Mademoiselle Rachel. The receipt, on the first night 
of her performance, was 7500 francs, and on the second 8300 francs, that is, 
15,800 francs in two evenings. 


English Dramatic Intelligence. 


From the London “ Observer,’’ of 31st July. 

What is to become of the Adelphi Theatre, in consequence of the untimely 
death of its excellent and accomplished manager, Yates, does not seem even 
yet to be settled. Half the property in it, if we are not misinformed, belonged 
to Yates, and the other half to Mr. Gladstone. A sum left on mortgage, when 
the house was built, has not yet been entirely paid off, and the new front to- 
wards the Strand, with other improvements recently, cost £1,500. The debts 
of the establishment are, however, comparatively small, and although withia the 
last two years it has not been as profitable a speculation as before that date, 
there has been no loss attending the performances since it was under the direc- 
tion of Yates. 

A question has arisen, whether it will answer the purpose of Mrs. Yates bet- 
ter to continue the owner of her late husband’s property in the Adelphi, or to 
sell it. We say let her keep it, and let her act as a member of the company as 
usual. If she do not we shall doubt more than ever the chance of continuing 
prosperity. She is yet comparatively young, and may continue to perform for 
the next ten or twenty years. If she can sell her share of the concern out and 
out to advantage, she ought, perhaps, to jrefer that offer, and it will relieve her 
mind from any burden connected with ownership ; but these are not times when 
theatrical preperty can easily be disposed of without a considerable sacrifice. 
If she frees herself from the Adelphi, of course Mrs. Yates could procure a 
good engagement at either of our winter theatres, and she might then be able 
to get out of the line of Newgate-Calendar parts. and revert to some of her ear- 
lier and higher performances. Before she married we saw her with unalloyed 
pleasure in such parts as Rosalind, Miss Hardcastle, Violante, &c., and to these 
she might revert. 

The person who, on the whole, would now make the best manager of the 
Adelphi is in America—we mean Buckstone. As author and actor he would 
exactly fit the place; but, even were he to return to this country, it seems that 
Webster would have a prior clainy to his services at the Haymarket, therefore 
that arrangement is on all accounts out of the question. James Wallack has 
been in treaty for the house, and, considering the success which attended his 
management of the National Theatre in New York, prior to its destruction by 
fire, we should be disposed to place a good deal of reliance upon him; but his 
own style of acting has been acquired in a wider sphere and larger area ; and 
though he has great versatility as well as telent, we doubt how far, as a per- 
former, he would be an acquisition at the Adelphi. We believe that nothing 
has been definitively settled upon the subject; and, considering the rapid ap- 
proach of Michaelmas, it is high time that something shouid be done. There 
has been some talk within the last week of Mr. and Mrs. C. Mathews undertak- 
ing the concern; but we can safely assert that there is no foundation for the 
notion, and that they could not go to the Adelphi unless Macready consented to 
relinquish their articles. He might possibly be disposed to do so, considering 
the heavy addition they will make to his weekly salary, but we do not suppose 
that he will. 

We hear that Macready is in high spirits with his prospects for the approach- 
ing season, and we are glad to hear it. We have always said that the most im- 
portant point for a lessee in these times is to bring his nightly charges to as 
low a point as he can. When prices were high, audiences overflowing, and ex- 
penses of scenery and decoration lighter at all events than at present, it signi- 
fied little whether a lessee paid £10, £20, or even £30 a night more. In the 
first live-horse season at Covent-garden more than £100,000 were taken at the 
doors ; and although the expenses were never heavier, perhaps £230 or £240 
per night, yet the receipts at the doors were never below £400 per night, so 
that the profit was enormous. Yet at this time, when play-going, with many 
people, is more a task than a pleasure, the nightly charges are often not very 
far short of the sum paid at Covent-garden in the season of 1811 and 1812, and 
yet audiences of only £70 or £80 are not unfrequent. Mr. and Mrs. C. Ma- 
thews had a superabundance of such houses last season, and yet their nightly 
expenses were sometimes as high as £210 or 220. This is evident ruin, and 
so it turned out; but they relied too much on their own attraction on the off- 
nights when Miss A. Kemble did not perform. It is stated that Macready has 
made such arrangements this year as will reduce his nightly expeases below 
£180; this may be so, though we can scarcely believe it, calculating his own 
salary at £100 per week, Mr. and Mrs. C. Mathews at £60 per week, Mrs. 
Nisbett at £40, &c. Supposing, however, that he pays no more than £180 per 
night, he must make sure of audiences produc'ng him £200 per night or he will. 
be no gainer, and may be aconsiderable loser. To be sure, the rent he pays is 
a mere trifle wher audiences are numerous, and so it might have been consider- 
ed in the prosperous times of our drama, even were it three times as much ; 
£200 per night for 200 nights is £40,000, and £180 a night for expenses only 
£36,000 ; so that at the end of the season, upon this considerat'on, Macready 
might be £4,000 in pocket, besides his salary. 

We have our doubts whether C. Kemble at Covent-garden can reckon upon 
a steady receipt of £200 per night, even supposing him to keep the house open 
only on alternate nights for the sake of his daughter’s musical performances. 
Be this as it may, he seems resolved to cut down matters to as low a point as 
possible ; and we cannot olame him. The getting up and the representation 
of operas is ihe most expensive undertaking on the stage. First, singers are 
usually paid higher salaries than actors; next, the instrumental performers must 
be more numerous and of a higher rank ; thirdly, the cost of scenery, machinery, 
and dresses is heavier, even supposing nothing to be paid for the foreign score 
of the music, and a comparative trifle for the adaptation of the whole to the 
English stage. Miss A. Kemble is reported to have drawn on an average £300 
a night last season, but it does not follow that her attraction will be as great this 
year. We earnestly hope that it will be, aud we know that extraordinary ex- 
ertions are being made to give her some new and striking parts. Among others, 
we are told that Donizetti's ‘* Anna Bolena” is to be prepared for her in Eng- 
lish, and a version of Pasta’s famous character of Media is and has been in rea- 
diness for Ler since last year. It is confirmed that C. Kemble only means to 
keep the house open on alternate nights, at all events until Christmas. 

From the ‘* Observer” of the 24th July. 

We mentioned some time since that it was in contemplation to begin the sea- 
son at Covent-garden early in September. It seems that the day has been now 
finally settled, and that performances will be commenced there as early as the 
4th of September. Thisis at least ten days sooner than was projected a fort- 
night or three weeks since. ‘The old custom of playing only three times a week 
is to be returned to, under the management of Kemble, and how long he may 
continue this plan appears unceriain. We doubt whether he knows himself; 
but at all events it 1s prudent in the outset, seeing that Miss A. Kemble will 
thus sing three nights in each week, and there will be no need to provide any 
entertainments for the alternate evenings. We admit the judgment displayed in 
this arrangement for the outset, but we doubt whether it can be carried beyond 
a certain extent : for instance, suppose U. Kemble was to endeavor to proceed 
thus until Christmas, we doubt much whether such a novel mode of management 
would answer, especially after Miss A. Kemble shall have returned. The pub- 
lic look for weighty performances, especially if new plays of character and ex- 
pectation are to be brought out. In that case the representation of them only 
every other night, the theatre being closed on the oft nights, would, we think, 
throw a damp on their success. C. Kemble may say, ‘1 will play my daughter 
three times a week until Christmas, when she is to be married, and then when 
I lose her I shall be able to take up the game myself, and can perform Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Othello, &c., to say nothing of some parts in comedy such as Don 
Felix or Benedick. This may possibly be what he intends, and certainly it will 
be a cheap mode of carrying on the concern. His expenses of every kind will 
thus be very much reduced, and his salaries to performers will of course only 
be about half what they would be ertitled to, if they were required to play 
every night. We do not see how he will be able “ to raise his curtain,” as the 
phrase goes, under £200 per night, especially with an opera company, which is 
always most expensive; but if, as was stated last season, Miss Kemble conti- 
nues to draw to the extent of £300 per night, there will be a clear profit of 
£300 per week to be divided by the proprietors. We own that we are sanguine 
as to the result, at least until Christmas; but we are to recollect that after the 
end of August the town will be very empty of persons of fortune and rank : 
however these are not the persons that make a great theatre answer; it must 
address itself to the public at large, for that is the oaly patronage that is really 
worth having. 

At the present moment there is a sort of rage, for opera, even in quarters 
where it would hardly be expected. We have already mentioned the laudable 
exertions of Mr. Willis Jones at the Surrey Theatre in this department ; he 
was bold enough to engage Miss Romer, Harrisor, Leffler, Stansbury, &c., at 
very high salaries; but the result has shown that his calculations were well 
founded, for his houses have been crowded ever since he commenced the sys- 
tem. Weare told that Miss Romer is paid £50 per week for her services, and 
that the other singers, male and female, engaged to support her, are in propor- 
tion ; his extra charges are thus something like £150 a week; but, if he can 
thus secure full audiences, £150 is but a cumperatively smal! deduction from his 
receipts. 

e do not believe that it has been yet decided when Drury-lane shall be 
opened, but it is likely to be considerably earlier than the Ist of October, the 
originally named, in consequence of the unusually early commencement at Co- 
vent-garden. We have heard nothing more of fresh engagements by Macready, 
but we are enabled most decisively to contradict the rumor circulated a week 
or two since that Mr. and Mrs. C. Mathews are not really engaged. The arti- 





nefits, if they think fit totake them. That they will so think «. 
there can be little doubt ; but of late years, in “Beadctaey = Wea 
theatricals,various performers who used annually to appeal tu «| * be 
the public” have refrained from doing so. bei fr 
We are not surprised at the conclusion of the engagement bet» 
of the Haymarket, and C. Kean and his wife, considering the 
(we must call it enormous) which they took out of the receipts 
ment, we are told, was at the rate of above £70 every night - 
Kean performed, which sum Webster had to provide beyond the 
charges of his theatre. We do not say that this amount was alway 
upon by the performers, but such was the tenor of the agreement “= IDB sted 
parties,and we do not see how any degree of success could warrant oa the 
upon only two members of the company. At the same time we do a Outlay 
to dispute for a moment the great and high claims of Mr. and Mrs, C K t meay 
we say is, that no acting, however admirable, is worth the money and re a 
excess has not a little contributed to the present depressed condition eh 
stage. But besides the cost of performers, lessees in these times are oblie the 
expend large sums upon the getting up or mounting of pieces they ty 
and though this is an evil which is now curing itself, it has been mos: " ce, 
to the interests of parties interested generally in the profits, - 


Drama, Opera, and Ballet, 


Marriage of Miss Adelaide Kemble.—We have been informed that the ,, 
clamation of the bands of marriage made in the city churches on Sunday’),, 
between Count Sartoris and Miss Adelaide Kemble, was followed up by rs 
marriage of the parties onthe following day. The ceremony was performe ie 
the Rev. Mr. Almond of St. Mary’s Episcopal Chapel. Glasgow Paper.” 

Adelaide Kemble (wife of the Spanish Count Sartoris), is said by a Lond 
paper to have been a widow when she commenced her professional career : 


is said to have had two children by her first husband, who are residing at Min 


During the rehearsals of the new ballet, one of the figurantes addressed Jem 
my Macdonald, who was casting sheep’s eyes at Cerito, as “ mon cher ay,» 
begging him to step out of the way. ‘* Listen to her!” exclaimed Jemmy. 
is no great scholar, “ she js like all the rest of them—asking for a share 9° », 
Cerito remarked aside, there was enough of him for everybody, and somethinp 
to spare—a sad hint to a gentleman weighing sixteen stone ! hoe ® 

Death of Mr. Beverley, the Comedian —We have to record the death of Mi 
Beverley, formerly manager of Covent-garden Theatre, and one of the olow 
members of the by-gone school of English comedy. His first appearance », 
London took place about forty years ago. He shortly afterwards became Jesse 
of the Queen’s Theatre, and ther of the Richmond and Woolwich Theatres 
besides several other minor theatres. He has left a family of four sons an - 
daughter. Mr. Beverley erjoyed the esteem of all the members of his projec. 
sion, and in each of the relations of husband and father much beloved. — 

We congatulate Mr. Sheridan Knowles on having taken unto himself a wi 
in the person of Miss Elphinstone—who, in the capacity of pupil, has fora \ocy 
time been rehearsing the duties of that character. The domestic movemens 
of a man, endowed with Mr. Knowles’s fine mind, to the resources of which :hy 
British Stage is under such vast obligations, must always be matters of myc) 
interest to the public generally, as well as to his immediate circle of friends 
We would willingly give a trifle, now-a-days, if we could dive into ali the m. 
trimonial secrets of the master spirits of the sixteenth and seventeenth cent. 
ries, und be enabled to state to what endearments, or to what broils, we are ip. 
debted for the outpourings of such minds as those of Shakspeare, Johnsoy, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘Marlow, Forde, Massinger, Shirley, and a host of minor 
writers—and feeling thus, we are doubly gratified in being able to record any 
event with which so much of Mr. Knowles’s own happiness, and so much of the 
public enjoyment is mutually interwoven and at stake. 

It has also been stated in dramatic circles, that Mr. Drinkwater Meadows his 
taken the same step, in the good city of Paris—but with every wish for that geu- 
tleman’s prosperity, we do not think his domestic arrangements are quite of 
much importance. 

Fanny Elssler is in London, soon to be engaged at the Italian Opera. 


Duprez, the celebrated tenor, has returned to Paris to resume his dutiestt 
the grand opera there. He only sang twice in London during his stay there— 
once at a concert given by her Majesty, and at a soiree musicale, at Lady Bies- 
sington’s, at Gore House. 

Meyerbeer, the celebrated maestro, has arrived in Paris to superintend the 
bringing out of his new grand opera, which, it is said, will be produced at the 
Academie Royale on a scale of unusual splendor, and wil! eclipse his “ Robert 
le Diable” and the “ Huguenots.” 

Grisi, accommpanied by Mario, is contemplating a tour of concerts in the pro: 
vinces, in the hope of receiving the congratulations of the English public on et 
éwin-born and labor-ious exertions. 

Green-room gossips say that, by certain Celestc-al signs, understood by the 
initiates in dramatic freemasonry only, The Road to Ruin will be shortly re 
vived at the Haymarket theatre. We are sorry for more reasons than ove (0 
hear it! 

James Wallack is, it is reported, to succeed the late Mr. Yates as manegtt 
of the Adelphi theatre. 

It is stated of Charles Kean that, during the latter portion of lis engagem*t: 
at the Haymarket theatre, he returned to the treasury his salary, and also that 
his wife—an act of consideration for the interest of the manager that reflects0 
mean share of credit on the actor. The Rose of Arragon was latterly 80 
attractive as frequently to be played to less than the nightly expenses, eX 
sively of the two principal performers ! 

THE SUPPORTER OF THE DRAMA. — 
“I'm the prop of the drama,” quoth Mac, * ’tis agreed,” 
A falsehood we'll show pretty quick, 
For the drama would long since have fallen indeed, 
If its only support was a stick. . 

Forrest, the American tragedian, has been invited to this country by ne 
Kemble, and it is understood to be dependant on his coming whether Mrs. bu! 
ler will re-appear on the stage. _ 

Ronconi is off to “ fair Italy,” and we have our doubts, from the — 
disposition of Madam, if we shall see him here again very soon. Spey at 
great artiste, but not great enough to induce the English public to have? 
cara sposa inflicted upon them in order to obtain his assistance. —_— 

Rubini has broken out “in a new place!” Not only is there @ es 
provement in his almost more than human voice ; but there 1s an extraot “a 
energy and vigor observable in his acting. particularly in the Poem. “dl 
siani and he seemed to have an electrical effect upon each other, and at bed 
possible not to contrast Rubini’s acting when singing with Persiani, ce woe 
parative dullness when he acted in the same opera with Grisi ; perhaps ate - 
inferiority of Persiani may account for this. We must, therefore, 
Grisi, if we are to have Rubini in all his glory. 

’ TWO REGICIDES. 
A traitor named Brean 
Tried to murder the QuEEN, — 
And would if he'd not been deterr’d; 
Another named Kran 
Has often been seen 
To murder King Richard the Third. ; 

The Haymarket Theatre.—The engagement between Webwer, A 
market, and ©. Cean and his wife, we are told, was at tne rate 0 
every night, Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean performed. 

The “ Sonnambula” was performed August 24, at Her 
with Persiani and Rubini in Amina and Elvino. 
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